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Your Relations with 


The. Rexall, Soa 


I need not tell you that the 8000 Rexall Stores are the leading 
drug stores in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, and the 
Philippines. But do you know the history of this great organization? 
Do you understand how and why the Rexall Druggist in your town 
is able to give you the lowest prices, best merchandise, and the 
most efficient service? It is a wonderful story. Just the mere facts 
quickly stated are amazing: 


In 1903, forty druggists formed the United Drug Company :— 


They began to manufacture and sell merchandise on the co-oper- 
ative plan. 


They confined their distribution to one member in each city or 
town. 


They named their stores The Rexall Stores. 
Today there are 8000 Rexall Stores. 


The Rexall Druggists constitute an international organization — 
the largest of its kind in the world. 


With factories, laboratories, warehouses, and purchasing depots 


throughout the world, they have transformed the retail drug 
business. 


They offer you standardized goods and standardized service. 


Best of all, The Rexall Store in the smallest town offers you the 


same goods and service that you find in The Rexall Store in the 
larger city. 


The Rexall Stores are America’s greatest drug stores. They ar 
national in Character, national in Ideals, and national in Distributio: 


Visit The Rexall Store in your town, talk 
to the Rexall Druggist, see his values, note Instore lio fle 
his service. Then you will understand “‘ Your 


Relations with The Rexall Stores.”’ Editor NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
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Crossing the Atlantic Above the Clouds 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


E are called stirring times—some say a wondrous 

age—but when I saw the people look upon “R-34"" 

in Roosevelt Field and call that cloud-conquering 

dirigible a “blimp,” it seemed like sacrilege. That 

swaying leviathan was to me as wonderful as the 

caravel of Columbus—for had not the route to the New World 

been discovered by air as well as by sea? The voyage brought 

all the world dreams of Jules Verne within the realm of prosaic 

fact. And here were thousands of people taking it as a 

matter of course. There were no poetic rhapsodies—for was 

not the name of the air-going craft merely and numerically 

“R-34," as if it was a telephone number. The end of the 
vorld would not really shock a satiated people at this time. 

An army aviator near me inquired: “Was there not a thrill 
vhen you stepped from the gondola?” Lieutenant Pritchard, 
who superintended the landing of the “R-34" at Roosevelt 
Field, was the person addressed. 

“It seemed as if we had come over in a rocking chair—cruising 
1 sea of clouds,” he answered. 

When Lieutenant Pritchard floated down a thousand feet in a 
parachute and “docked” the dirigible with the help of several 
hundred men, it was a landing 
on this continent to me quite 
aS momentous as that of Co- 
lumbus when he touched the 
shores of San Salvador in 
1492. 

All day and the early night 
thereafter automobiles lined 
the dusty roads leading to 
Mineola... The aviation field 
faced some old farm houses, 
adorned with cherry trees in 
front. What would the early 
pioneers of Long Island have 
thought if they looked out of 
their windows on a scene like 
this when the wheat was in 
the shock! The great ship 
hung gracefully in the air, and 
suggested to me the whale of 
Jonah; for could not even 
man live in the belly of. this 
aerial whale and literally 
fulfill the miracle of Jonah’'s 
vacation? 

* * * 

It was significant that this 
landing was made on an avia- 
tion field named in honor of 
that dauntless world explorer, 
Theodore Roosevelt. The 


slate-like sheen of that elon- “°P¥*i#ht Underwood & Underwood 


clatter would’ be followed by little of the rattle of terrestrial 
activities. Inthe clouds it seems to touch the borderland of 
the celestial: The army men held her fast—for aircraft is still 
classified as feminine. - Little did they mind the showers of 
water that were poured out from the ballast—for ‘‘this is a 
real baptism’ said one, spouting the water from his mouth. 
Every gust of wind was. feared, and one “gash” was made in 
the great bag as she tugged’ at her anchorage. 

Officers of the Army and Navy Aviation Sections were pef- 
mitted fo inspect the ship. Imagine six hundred and forty feet 
in one huge cigar-shaped bag suspended over your head—four 
gondolas suspended from the big conical envelope. The forward 
gondola is occupied by the navigators and pilots, who are close 
to the speaking tubes and bell signals. In this compartment is 
the mechanism for controlling the water ballast tanks. One 
wheel in this forward car controls the rudder, and the side 
wheel controls the elevating planes—it sways up and down— 
as on the sea. In the forward gondola is the wireless room, 
which also holds the ship's engines. From the navigator's 
car a ladder of aluminum runs to the ship proper, above which 
it is enclosed and resembles a tube. The two side gondolas each 
have engines with only room 
enough for two men to work. 
The rear gondolas also have 
two engines. Inside the bag 
is the deck of the ship, nine 
inches wide, running nearly 
the length of the bag, except 
amidship, where it widens 
into a compartment eight by 
twenty feet used for a dining 
room. The lifting power of 
the ship is hydrogen gas 
carried in eighteen compart- 
ments inside the envelope at 
the top of the ship. These 
gas compartments are of a 
material made from the linings 
of intestines of calves. 

The monster ship seemed to 
look at me from the bow with 
its great gleaming eye of red, 
and I could think then of 
nothing but a great arc-eyed 
fish in mastodon days. In 
the gorgeous July sunset the 
scene was encircled with a 
horizon of all hues—from 
brilliant red to sombre gray. 
On one strata of royal purple 
the great ship seemed billowed 
in royal splendor as the queen 
of the air. Some people stood 





gated piscatorial vision hang- 
ing on the horizon seemed as 
if lying at anchor, protesting 
gently that the age of noise and 


This photo shows the big gash which was torn in the bag of the ““R-34” 

when she broke from her moorings at Roosevelt Field, Mineola. It was 

due to the quicknéss of three hundred men of the Balloon Regiment that 

the British dirigible did not suffer the same fate as the United States 
Naval Blimp, ‘‘C-s5’’ 


about and commented as if it 
was a prize pumpkin. The 
great aluminum frame was 
covered with rubber cloth so 
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delicate that we could see its ribs thru the sheen. As the lights 
twinkled inside it visioned a cottage by the sea, but when the 
great searchlights burst upon it, now a flash of red, and now 
green, with rainbow hue, it was truly a spectacular sight. The 
background, a fringe of scraggy pine trees outlining grassy 
stretches, had a ‘sweep that no picture of Grecian grandeur, 
Roman splendor, or Babylonic blaze had ever suggested in its 
ancient triumphs. 

As | lingetgg in the shadows of the keel of the craft, | thought 
of how it had touched space where man's breath had never 
before been drawn, and the radiant rudder had left a wake 


on Galscesd & Gnaauned” 


Major Scott and Lieutenant Landsdowne, U.S.N., are here. shown on 
Roosevelt Field, Mineola, immediately after the huge craft, the ‘‘R-34,” 
terminated its eventful trip across the Atlantic Ocean 


far beyond the dreams of human ken. In midair, far in the 
heavens and across the seas, buffeting storms and fog, it had 
explored new realms, and further revealed the triumphs of the 
genius of man. 

The crowds kept going and coming far into the night, and 
when the captive ship leisurely turned up almost perpendicular, 
as if eager to return in its flight, we feared something might 
spill. In the hangars the mechanics were busy making repairs 
and testing every bolt, rod, and thread. Every detail was being 
studied for the triumphant voyage home. 

A glimpse of international amity was given in the picture of 
Major Scott, the intrepid navigator of the “R-34,"" and Lieu- 
tenant Lansdowne, a representative of the United States Navy, 
who had been invited by the English admiral to make the 
momentous voyage. 

The “R-34" is one of the useful relics of the war. It was 
built to bomb Berlin, as the Huns had bombed London. Its 
purpose now is to help people to live. A little lady standing 
near me said: ‘Can this ever be a commercial success when it 
requires so many men just to land? And, when it requires one 
hundred and eight hours to cross—not much faster than a 
steamer, while an aeroplane goes whizzing over in sixteen 
hours? Me for speed,’ with a defiant shake of the head. 

The return trip changed the figures to less hours than crossing 
the United States by rail. 

The “R-34" landed at Pulham, Norfolk, at 7.02 (Greenwich 
time, 3.02 a. mM. New York time). The trip from Mineola to 
Pulham was made in seventy-five hours and thirteen minutes. 


— 


As the big gas bag descended, it was an American Jackie who 
first grabbed the guy ropes of the big balloon. No sooner had 
it touched the ground than a proposed flight was announced 
by the English Air Ministry—one from England to Egypt. 

Fifty tons of water were carried as ballast. 

“Appropriate to these days of drought,’ murmured my dry 
friend from New York, brought up on cocktails. 

The English crew were especially concerned when it was 
thought they could not secure, even thru the aid of Secretary 
Daniels of the American sinetid in a special order, the rations 
of rum. 

_ That's a rummy shente.: protested a yachting friend. 

The stoty of the stowaway in “R-34" maintained some of 
the traditional romance of sea days. The crew insisted that 
they were not airsick—that it was just like being taken up in a 


“swing at home. 


Somehow I thought of the contrast when the German sub- 
marine arrived at Baltimore. A new era was then predicted for 
commercial development of the submarine commerce under the 
sea, but the world goes right on building ships that float the 
seas, and cars that run on wheels. Underseas traffic suggests 
the underworld of traffic and has the curse of Cain and murder 
upon it. The time will doubtless come when the air will be 
utilized for transportation and commercial purposes, and aerial 
time tables will vie with astronomical charts. 

The return trip was not without its thrills. One day was 
spent out of sight of moon, sun, stars, or water. The only hard- 
ships the crew reported was the lack of hot water at these 
heights, but when later thru a circle in the cloud, they saw the 
moon beaming, the stars dreaming, and the water sparkling, 
hot water was forgotten in the prospect of feeling the hot, 
humid air of dear old Earth once more. 

The landing was not made in Scotland because of a heavy 
gale reported en route, and Captain-Major Scott was reluct- 
antly compelled to turn her nose toward London, instead of 
greeting his anxious wife, who was straining eyes and ears at 
East Fortune, Scotland. When the spherical craft swept across 
the billowing tops of the trees at Pulham, and dipped her nose 
down toward earth, Major Scott waved his hand and greeted 
the crowd in language universal, " "Hello, . everybody!” 

x * 

Somehow I could not sleep that enecha kept thinking 
of that great specter out on the Roosevelt Field, hanging in 
midair, which recalled the “sausage balloons’ I had seen along 
the Western Front. But to think of its annihilation of space— 
horizontal and perpendicular as well—well, where will it end? 
—and now I want to live a cycle of years to see what comes to 
pass out of what has been called ‘dream stuff’ in days gone by. 

When | talked with a learned friend he philosophized and 
drifted into astronomy and astrology. “We measured world 
history in cycles of two thousand years. The birth of Christ 
ushered in-the era of Pisces—of water and fishes; the first 
miracle was Christ turning water into wine. He instituted the 
ceremony of baptism and water flowed from His side at the 
crucifixion. It was over water that Columbusdiscovered thenew 
world. Now the remotest parts of the world are reached by 
water. The North Pole has given up its mysteries to a sailor. 
Commerce of the seas occasioned the challenge of the great 
World War, and the war was continued even to the depths of 
the seas. 

“Now another cycle of two thousand years has arrived, and 
perhaps it is the era of Aeria or air. The far-off heavens are 
today explored by aerial craft. The transportation is provided 
by vaporizing. Even out of the air we are producing the 
sustenance of life—nitrogen for the soil, and oxygen held captive 
for man’s purpose. Truly this may be called the ‘air age.” What 
will follow? You see, I am thinking in ages now. Will the next 
two thousand years bring forth fire, the end, or will it be anothe: 
physical upheaval of*the earth to complete the cycle ‘of earth 
air, fire, and water?” Aristotle added the fifth element—ether— 
on which our wireless heritage is based. While I was solilo- 
quizing on this with my friend in the dark room, a voice broke 
n, “What the deuce does it matter—go to sleep—douse the 
blimp.” 

There it is again—the sacrilegious slang, but meantime the 
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This photo shows the giant British dirigible, “‘R-34,’’ which landed at Mineola, Long Island, after the trip from Edinburgh, Scotland, to 
New York, via Newfoundland, being hauled to the ground just after the trial trip which preceded its non-stop flight across the Atlantic 


“blimp” floated overhead lazily at anchor in the great sea of 
space that night while we slept, and was off on the morrow. 
The caravan of motor cars ceased to churn the earth of the 
aviation field, sweeping off in all directions on pleasure bent, 
turning hours of space, as measured in old days travel, into 
minutes. Surely these are swift-moving times. Again the 
comment of the young lady with a pert shake of the head: “It 
seems great to live today, and just think of what may come in 
my time, in these days of wonders.” 

When the old world overruns with people we will have to 
abandon the earth. The air will be used as the channels of 
traffic for trade and commerce. The developement of the 
hydro-electric power already flashes out the fire for factories 
and light in the darkness when the coal and carbon are gone. 
Searchlights challenge the very franchise of the stars in the 
skies. Can we look upon the wonders of these times and not 
feel that there is a God in heaven, revealing Himself to-man 
and mankind to Himself? Then can you say “blimp”! 

The materialistic genius of Germany, with its triumphs in 
science, invention and development of physical vigor to their 
nth power, and even the development of aerial craft, was futile. 
Nations building up great armies and navies designed to remain 
in future time found them merely crawling creatures of the 
earth. The cruise of the ‘R-34,"" slipping quietly over the seas 
in a few hours, furnished an object lesson, showing how simple 
it would be to smash all the forts and fortifications of not only 
the land, but the dreadnaughts of the world as well. Does 
England yet see in the wonderful development of the air the 
futility of the great navy holding the mastery of the seas? 
With aircraft afloat, revealing every crag, peak, mountain 
and valley, even of the dark continent, where Stanley and 
Livingston struggled—making far-distant peoples neighbors— 
where are the other worlds to conquer?”’ ask future Alexanders. 


When I returned to earth, I found I -had to get back to the 
plain, everyday life and dig up the fare home in dollars and 


cents—for' the conductor would not accept .musings. These 
dreams found me -riding home on wheels, forgetting for the 
time the infinitude of space or a voyage to Mars betimes. 

From the files of the NATIONAL MaGazINE, printed in May, 
1853, sixty-six years ago, we find that the aviation experiments 
of today were then in mind and’ assumed physical form. The 
following extract describes an event that foreshadowed the 
scene on Roosevelt Field in 1919. Even with steam power 
there were dreams of dirigibles propelled by their own power 
and of using the infinite space of the heavens for transporta- 
tion. It reads like the voice of prophecy: 


Quite a large number of sféctators assembled at the Hippodrome 
in Paris lately to witness another experiment in aerial navigation. 
The aerostatic machine which was to ascend on this occasion is the 
invention of M. Siffard. It is an oblong cylinder, somewhat in the form 
of a fish, of about 120 feet in diameter at its thickest part and gradually 
tapering off at both ends. The directing apparatus is a very small 
and beautifully-finished steam engine, setting in motion a propeller 
resembling in form the screw used in steam vessels. This is suspended 
at twenty feet beneath the balloon from a long boom which is attached 
to it and which supports at its extremity a triangular sail. 


The one great record of the voyage of the ““R-34"" established 
the fact that humans can remain for weeks in the air without 
communication with land, or touching earth for at least one 
hundred and eight hours. Also that radio connection from alti- 
tudinous heights inconceivable is a fact. It seemed almost like 
a voice from heaven speaking from those cloud heights to the 
people below. Truly the dream of Senator Marconi of Italy 
was realized. He said to me years ago: 

“My ambition is to have the wireless communication so per- 
fect that I could stand in a distant part (Continued on page 332) 
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Eyes That Saw the Glory 


Mea N the hundredth anniversary of her birth, the words 
written by Julia Ward Howe are resounding as the 
battle hymn of many new republics are springing, 
full-panoplied, into being. Her birthday, on May 
27—lilac-time—recalls the lavender dress she wore 

on that last birthday. Her eyes, closed to physical light, may 
have looked down in kindly benediction as the refrain of her 
wonderful song is heard in all lands: in suffering Serbia, pros- 
trate Poland, ravished Roumania, aroused Armenia, in fervid 
France and bleeding Belgium. Everywhere the words of that 
song seem fitting and appropriate translated in every tongue. 
It was on her ninety-first birthday that I called at her home 
on Beacon Street. She floated down in the elevator all alone, 
like a fairy angel. As she stepped dut I escorted her to the 
white chair in the window, and with eyes sparkling -she told 
of the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” She described those 


THe Late JULIA Warp Howe 
Author of the “Battle Hymn of the Republic’”’ 


days when she came to Boston with her husband, Dr. Howe, 
and first felt the thrill in the love of liberty and emancipation 
in the work of the struggling Greeks. 

During the darkest days of the Rebellion, Mrs. Howe was 
in Washington. In the party were John A. Andrew, the famous 
“war governor’ of Massachusetts, also James Freeman Clarke, 
of Boston. After witnessing a review of the boys in blue, 
dust-stained and mud-caked, who. had responded with the 
cry, “We are coming, Father Abraham, three hundred thousand 
more,’ Mrs. Howe's carriage was held up by marching troops 
singing ‘John Brown's Body Lies a-Mould'ring in the Grave.” 
With the air of the song still ringing in her ears, she thought 
why could not other words be fitted to that refrain. 


As this little matron from Boston shook the hand of tall, 
loose-jointed Abraham Lincoln, she caught the expression in 
his eyes “Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord.” Later, as she passed out, she caught the gleam of 
the many campfires encircled about the Capital. That night 
she could not sleep. The refrain of “John Brown's Body’ 
continued to ring in her ears. Springing from her bed and 
groping in the darkness for her pencil, she scrawled the first lines 
of the poem on a letterhead of the Sanitary Commission. In 
the haze of a beautiful dawn the words of the last verse’ came 
to her as she saw the lilies of Eastertide nodding across. the 
way—''in the beauty of the lilies, Christ was born across the 
sea.’ She then fell asleep. On awakening the words were for- 
gotten, but the memory of those boys in blue still lingered, and 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic’’ was saved for the world. 

Chaplain McCabe began singing it then, and sang it to 
the end of his days, even in Libby Prison, when news from 
Gettysburg reached the prisoners, and the walls of his dungeon 
echoed with “Glory hallelujah” led by Chaplain McCabe. 

When Lincoln first heard him sing it, his great eyes pleaded 


“with his voice, “Sing it again, sing it again.” 


* * + 

An impressive story is related by Jarvis A. Wood, describing 
a song festival during wartime when Louise Homer led com- 
munity singing at Belmont in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 
Here, on the very land of William Penn, the sun shining 
on the balloon, with its great pennant urging all to buy 
a Liberty Bond, the people sang the national airs, but 
when Louise Homer, a typical American woman and mother, 
stood up to sing “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” the 
triumphant spirit of patriotism, sacrifice, and courage took 
possession of all hearts, and ten thousand school children. 
each with a flag, joined in that grand refrain, where mothers, 
grandmothers, wives, sisters, sons, fathers, felt the thrill of 
this wonderful moment. 

How strange that this song, written when the passion of war 
and sectionalism prevailed, should be free from any word or 
phrase that might create resentment! It has no North, South, 
East or West, but is as universal as the human heart—no creed, 
race, or religion that cannot subscribe to every word and senti- 
ment of the “Battle Hymn.” It seemed to envision with 
prophetic eye this great moment of time when all the nations 
of the world are drawing closer and closer together. It inspires 
the highest ideals of God, truth. patriotism, sacrifice and 
personal responsibility, viewed with a broad religious fervor 
that knows no limitation of creed. It somehow resembles the 
twenty-third Psalm in its breadth: ““The Lord is my Shepherd, 
I shall not want.” The meaning and interpretation of these 
words has gone down deep into the hearts of the world in this 
song which so appealed to the great-hearted Lincoln. The 
very rhythm of the refrain seems to make you carry on. It is 
a song that can be sung alone or in’ crowds, as Mr. Jarvis 
insists, “A common need, a common hope, a common purpose. 
vibrant and vital when it pours from the throats of humankind.” 

The “Battle Hymn of the Republic’ was the favorite poem 
of Theodore Roosevelt. He told me that when I was gathering 
poems for “Heart Throbs.” He said that the poem will live 
and is a world poem, belongs to all time and all peoples. [t 
was the marching song of the victorious legions, and somehow 
has in it the stirring, virile, militant spirit, and yet is suffused 
with the peace vision of the “‘lilies across the seas.” 

Julia Ward Howe was born in New York City May 27, 1819. 
the daughter of Samuel Ward. Her ancestors were Marions ©! 
South Carolina, so in the veins of the author of that won- 


derful battle hymn was Southern blood. (Continued on page 324) 
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OLITICAL gossip is becoming more breezy in Wash- 
ington as names of presidential candidates are men- 
tioned louder than a whisper. Many there are who 
persist that Woodrow Wilson will be a candidate for 

the third term on the Democratic ticket. That is to say, 
no one else is mentioned, but there are none whose men- 
tioning would have any weight just now, as the President 
is not of a consulting temperament—as far as his own party 
is concerned. The buried hatchet miracle arises when Champ 
Clark steps forth commending official acts of Woodrow Wilson, 
forgetting the fight in the selective draft and the bitter acri- 
monies of the Baltimore Convention in 1912. 

The Republicans are also at sea in search of candidates. 

(chairman Will Hays in his correspondence is quietly trying 
‘o clear up the League situation as far as his party is concerned. 
\Vriting former President Taft for his “interpretations” to 
o with Elihu Root’s ‘reservations,’ he got a reckoning at least. 
{r. Taft would likely prefer the Supreme Court Bench to a 
2cond try in the presidential race. In the meantime, friends 
f Governor Frank O. Lowden of Illinois have already begun 
) crystallize sentiment in behalf of a “business man’ candi- 
ate who has had real public service experience. Governor 
| owden seems to be the man they have in view in the Middle 
West. Many friends of Senator Hiram Johnson are naturally 
expecting the mantle of Theodore Roosevelt to fall upon his 
shoulders. The enthusiastic supporters of General Leonard 
Wood dispute this exclusive inheritance claim, with arguments 
that the real apostle of preparedness is General Leonard Wood. 
Some mention the name of General John J. Pershing, 
which is revived as the time approaches for his return, with 
the distinction as commander 
of the largest American army 
ever known, in the halo of de- 
cisive victory for American 
troops.. Senator Warren G. 
Harding of Ohio, who presided 
at the last National Republican 
Convention is regarded as a 
favorite son ready for any 
emergency. 

After hearing the Presi- 
dential gossip, I remembered 
the earlier times when Presi- 
dential booms have been 
nipped, in starting too early. 
| Javing attended every political 
convention of every party since 
1888, I am constrained to be- 
lieve that the dark horse may 
again appear. The nomination 
of Woodrow Wilson was con- 
sidered a remote possibility 

hen William Jennings Bryan 
started for Baltimore from 
Chicago to attend the 1912 
‘Convention. I also remember 
osing several good bets which 

made on my judgment as a 
andidatorial prophet in the 
arly days. Of all the uncertain 


and discuss men. In the long run the 

people just make up their minds who 

it is, and—it is. If men called—or 

calling themselves ‘‘leaders,”’ could only 

realize how inconsequential their own 

personal and private judgments are, in 

not only matters political, but matters 

economical, or matters that pertain to leagues, treaties, and 
all other matters where the public opinion operates, they would 
realize that there is back of it all the subtle, but all-powerful 
force of a Public Mind which still exists, separate and distinct 
from any individual leader. There is a composite, collaborative 
Public Mind that is even more definite and concrete in its 
conclusions and decisions than that of any single mind which 
might hope that it possesses wisdom enough for all. “The 
people declared and won the war—practically—and they will 
continue to meet the problems afterthe war, in the spirit of 
real democracy and representative government—not leaning 
on the wishes or whims of any one who may arrogate rulership 
from a temporary leadership.’ It was a veteran who visited 
many a hard-fought political campaign who was speaking. 
From his manner I inferred he was not a Wilson man—altho 
he claimed to be enrolléd as a Democratic voter. 


Representative Rowland Qualifies as a 

Real, Honest-to-Goodness American 

N the final day of the last Congress I chanced to drop into 

the office of Representative Charles Hedding Rowland of 
Pennsylvania. There is something about rolicking, jovial 
Rowland that makes him popular with all who come within 
the circle of his acquaintance. 
In Congress, as in business, he 
was ready for results and knew 
well how to serve his constitu- 
ents. Born inHancock, Mary- 
land, in 1860he comes from 
sturdy Dutch stock on his 
father’s side, who settled in 
Delaware in 1658. Mr. Row- 
land is looked upon as a real 
American product. His for- 
beats were long identified with 
the powder manufacturers of 
early colonial days. There is 
Scotch-Irish blood in his veins 
on- the paternal side. His 
career is that of a successful 
American. He started a busi- 
ness career at an early age, 
producing soft coal, and knows 
the coal business from the 
ground up, or rather below the 
ground up. He is president of 
the Moshannon Coal Mining 
Company. He is also president 
of the Pittsburgh & Susque- 
hanna Railroad Company, and 
trustee and director of a large 
number of philanthropic and 
public service organizations. 


hings in life to bet upon, or 
rophesy, is to forecast nomi- 
iations when the field is open. 
Yet people must talk about it 


Hof: “FaepericK H. Gittettr 
of Massachusetts, new Speaker of the National House of Representatives, 
calling the House to order. ‘When this picture was snapped Congressman 
Gillett brought the 125-year-old gavel = with such force that he broke it 
in halves 


On this day he had just received 
word from his sturdy sons who 
were serving in the army over- 
seas. The tribute to these 
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sons, paid by his congressional colleagues, and friends from 
home, who chanced to know them, was gratifying to the 
father. Identified for many years with the activities’ of 


the Republican Party, Mr. Rowland has been especially 
He has been prominently 


active in all the various war drives. 


























































































































Photo by Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES HeppING ROWLAND 
of Pennsylvania 


identified with the Loyal Order of Moose. In fact, any organ- 
ization that has a patriotic purpose, or looks to the betterment 
of human mind never fails to appeal to the sturdy Rowland, 
who is a wheel horse when he gets back of things and pushes. 
His home is in Philipsburg, Center County, Pennsylvania. 
As with many loyal Pennsylvanians, his home is his castle. At 
the time | met him he was refusing invitations for dinners and 
celebrations in connection with the closing of Congress, that 
he might go to his own home as soon as possible and mee 
own people. His physical appearance suggests power an 
substantiability, and his dark eyes can flash quick fire, as well 
as soften in sympathy. “He is just a real man in the full and 
unmeasured sense of the word.’ This was the tribute | heard 
from an admiring constituent, who had dropped in at his office 
in the Congressional office building that day. 

After he retired from Congress | met him at his own home in 
Philipsburg, where he has provided. one of the finest opera 
houses between Philadelphia and Chicago. It is occupied by 
moving pictures every day, but here many of the best theatrical 
companies are provided with conveniences found in few cities. 

Mr. Rowland knows coal mines as few men—he reads the 
secrets of the hills. His popularity among the mining people 
is due to the fact that he knows them. As we drove along that 
beautiful road to Tyrone, over the range aglow with the bloom 
of the laurel, in the very heart of the Alleghenies, | did not 
wonder at his love of his home and home town. 

There were crystal mountain streams, the glorious clear 
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air of the mountain—why should he not love his home and home 





people. Every enterprise that looks toward the building 
up of the home town and adding to the comforts of the people 
enlists his hearty enthusiasm and interest. He is a real citizen. 


Abyssinia Has Nothing on Washington 

for Real’ Humidity 

[IY the moments of relaxation outside the Senate Chamber, 
on the terrace, or in the cloak room, discussions ranged 
upon subjects far remote from the political measures under 
consideration. “It is only by getting a breath now and then 
these stifling days—a change of mental pabulum for our minds 
as well as fresh air for our lungs—that we can continue this 
strenuous work,” remarked one Senator, as he was discussing 
a red-hot detective story with one of his colleagues in the open 
air, overlooking the Capitol grounds. “I think I'll write a 
moving picture scenario,” he remarked, commenting on the 
visit of the Abyssinian delegation to Washington, which created 
a flutter of spectacular interest. Attired in their native cos- 
tumes, they were conspicuous figures on the avenue. Their 
interest in the scenes at the Capitol was unabated. One thing 
that seemed to interest Dedjazamath Nadao most was the 
ice cream cone. He showed a row of pearly white teeth and 
nodded approval as he consumed cone and all, and washed it 
down with a long glass of pink lemonade. As the delegates 
walked along the avenue to the Union Station, the small boys 
followed, with the Senator gathering suggestions for his moving 
picture. The delegates seemed to join in the discussion of 
weather in their native tongue, and as they removed their 
turbans and mopped away the perspiration, they insisted that 
Washington humidity far surpassed that of far Abyssinia. 


Relics of the World War Include 
Carrier Pigeons and German Officers 
VERY day some relic of the war is brought to Washington. 
but none more interesting than when the flock of pigeons 
who had seen service under fire were returned to their native 
perch at the Capitol. One of the pigeons was pointed out as 
a real veteran, having been winged in its flight, but the story 
is that it continued to fly, and carried the message to Pershing. 
Viewing the pigeons, the curious visitors gazed upon them for 
hours, as if hoping that they might chirp something concerning 
the secrets which they carried. The birds somehow suggested 
that the Dove of Peace was still fluttering about, as the dis- 
cussion on the League continued. 

At the same time there were brought to Washington two 
German officers, labelled “high up.” These prisoners had been 
kept in France, but their lives were in danger and they were 
transferred to this country. They may find their home event- 
ually in an isolated interne camp. Later, it is thought, they 
will be turned loose to begin their life anew in some far-off 
place. It was learned on their arrival at New York that the 
men were German officers who had betrayed the secrets of the 
German High Command to General Pershing, which enabled 
him to map out his eampaign. The officers later surrendered 
themselves to the American forces. A number of fellow 

officers became suspicious, and it is believed that they 

‘together in order to mete out stern justice. Every 
precaution .was taken in France to protect these officers, and 
it was only thru the carelessness of some clerk that their presence 
in the United States became known. There are phrases of 
Washington life today that would furnish many a “thriller 
for the best-sellers. 


The Mississippi Valley Viewpoin: 

of Public Utilitie 

NE- month after the Sixty-fifth Congress convened, I had 

the privilege of introducing several United States Senators 

to each other. at a dinner in Washington. They knew eact 
other by name, but had never met. Seated beside one Senator 
he frankly asked: “Who is that Senator, and where is he from? 
As I told him, I thought of the art of acquaintance. Are 


Americans meeting each other enough in these days of cloistered 
Later on another 
“Who could that be, and where is he from? 


offices, with telephone and typewriter touch? 
Senator asked: 
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This was only in June—Congress convened in May. Day by 
day the stately, dignified recognition of each other proceeded 
among the members of the Senate, and it is a circle of acquaint- 
ance of paramount importance. Year after year I feel that the 
Senate is the greatest legislative [body in the world. It is 
individual, the one legis- 
lative body existing where 
there is no limit upon de- 
bates, and where traditions 
of senatorial courtesies 
have nurtured a relation- 
ship between men that is 
not obtained in any other 
legislative body. However 
bitter and acrimonious the 
debate, there is a deferenec 
that is refreshing in a 
country noted for brutal 
frankness and directness. 
All this has its reaction 
upon the new members 
—many officially in Wash- 
ington for the first time. 
\t the conclusion of a de- 
bate, some senators wander 
outside on the terrace, 
overlooking the sultry haze 
hanging over the city, or 
conversing with constitu- 
ents who have braved hot- 
blast'traveling. 1 caf see 
the halo of dignity gather- 
ing about the new mem- 
bers. It is unconscious, 
and the correspondents and 
others about the capital 
encourage it with that pe- 
culiar deference due to the 
federal representatives of a 
sovereign state in the na- 
tional legislative body. 
The dinner to which I 
referred was held on a hot night. The windows were 
wide open—there were no executive session airs—yet, this 
did not deter senatorial oratory. It was the meeting of 
the Mississippi Valley Association, of which Mr. Harry H. 
Merrick is the President. He outlined the purposes of the 
organization. The membership is listed from all the states 
contiguous to the Mississippi—about twenty-four altogether. 
From Montana to Pennsylvania, inclusive, which takes in 
the entire watershed on both sides, is a far-cry in space. 
The map indicates that this covers an area of the richest land 
on the globe in natural products. Thru geographical con- 
ditions and location, it is felt that these states have much in 
common, as much as New England, the Southern Atlantic or 
Pacific States, which have long ago grouped themselves for 
commercial purposes. Problems of transportation, develop- 
ment of waterways and kindred subjects are to be grappled 
with in dead earnest, from a Mississippi Valley viewpoint. 
Each Senator who spoke seemed to have his hobby or point 
of view. Senator J. E. Ransdell, of Louisiana, naturally re- 
ferred to waterways: Senator Fletcher, of Florida, to the 
Merchant Marine; Senator Capper, of Kansas, farms and good 
roads; Senator W. F. Kirby, of Arkansas, to the predatory 
control of railroad rates; .Senator Phipps, of Colorado, mineral 
development and export trade; Senator Broussard, of Louisiana, 
the development of the Mississippi. Special emphasis was laid 
upon the sugar interest hardship in Louisiana that had been 
outlined by Senator Ransdell in his protest against arbitrary 
rates fixed by the United States Railway Association. Senator 
Jones, of New Mexico, spoke on stock raising and mining, 
sounding another protest against New York City controlling 
transportation. Senator Stanley, of Kentucky, who as chair- 
man of the Steel Investigating Committee when in the House 
some years ago, confessed that he became more conservative 
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From left to right—-CONGRESSMAN CARDELL HULL, SERGEANT ALVIN C. York, UNITED States SENATORS MCKELLER 
OF TENNESSEE AND CHAMBERLAIN OF OREGON 
When Sergeant Alvin C. York visited the National Capitol he was shown the sights by Congressman Cardell Hull and 
United States Senator Kenneth W. McKeller, both of Tennessee, the home state of the world’s greatest hero 
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as information was gathered, but the fact remained that water- 
way projects remained uncompleted nine years beyond time 
scheduled, impeding the river development that was demanded. 
so as to discredit it—for of what use is a water route until 
completed? Kentucky is bordered by more riverJfront than 


any other state in the Union, and like all the other speakers, he 
indulged in state pride. 

Every speaker seemed unable to resist alluding to the virtues 
and glories of his own particular state. This paradox could not 
be understood by the diplomat who sat near me. “How is 
it,’ he whispered between speeches, “that every American is so 
jealous of the, interest of his city and state, and yet so enthusi- 
astic for the national flag and the nation? This condition 
never existed in any nation in the world.” 

A compact union of units have been welded in such a way that 
state boundary lines are eliminated wherever occasion requires. 
There never was a time when city and state pride did not 
stand out as clear cut as a cameo in the face of every call for 
patriotic service. 


Senator Johnson Joins Issue with 

the President on League Cuestions 

HE *‘Peace”’ battle ison. This sounds paradoxical, but the 
forensic discussion of the treaty is anything but peace- 

like. When Senator Hiram Johnson of California fired the 
first gun in a public campaign in his speech at Tremont Temple 
in Boston, on the day of President Wilson's arrival home, he 
threw down a gauntlet which fell to the ground with an ominous 
sound. The “Peace of Nations” was flayed in no uncertain 
way, and the Senator has lost none of his virility and vitrolic 
fire of the days of 1912, when he campaigned for Vice-President 
on the Progressive ticket of Theodore Roosevelt. Many of 
the old time enthusiastic Progressives hailed him as a candidate 
for President, as if the presidential campaign was on. There 
were some Republicans who remained silent when they re- 
membered the fate of Hughes in California during 1916. None 
deny his positive assertiveness in word and deed. The Senator 
has appealed especially to the followers and admirers of Theo- 
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dore Roosevelt who insist that the mantle of the distinguished 
“Sage of Sagamore” has fallen upon his broad shoulders, and 
predict he will become a formidable candidate for President. 

Underlying his basic attack upon the President was a distinct 
challenge, approved by hisses, altho the name “Wilson” was 
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Hon. HiraAM JOHNSON 

Senator from California, sitting at his desk in the Sencte 
Office Building with some of the floral tributes he received 
upon being sworn into cffice 


not mentioned. The appeal to Americanism was all-convincing 
to admirers in the audience. 

While in Boston, the Senator also addressed a ‘noonday 
meeting at historic Faneuil Hall. He insisted that on the day 
the armistice was signed America was the most beloved nation 
on the face of the globe, revered and looked-up to everywhere. 
“After six months of meddling we find Italy detesting us, 
England using us, and Japan bluffing us.” After all our 
sacrificial bloodshed, Senator Johnson intimated that it might 
have been made in vain. Article 10, he insisted, was something 
no American should tolerate for an instant. No one man 
should deal with our children’s lives, and those of our grand- 
children, to have America put the world in a straight jacket, 
without showing sufficient reason for its necessity. dai 

The senatorial intinerary in Boston included the State House 
on Beacon Hill, ,where he made an address received with 
tumultuous applause. “In this great world crisis, come what 
may, America shall not fail.” 


League of Nations is Subject of 

Tempestuous Debate in, Senate 

ARLY dog days witnessed tempestuous debates in the 
Senate on the League of Nations. Galleries. were filled 

as every angle of the covenant was turned to view. When 
President Wilson returned he invited some Republican members, 
inclined to be favorable to his work on the League, for a con- 
ference at the White House. Senator McComber of North 
Dakota was the first. Hailing from the land of the Non- 
partisan League, it was deemed appropriate that he should 
be the first on the list—in a league conference. The word 
“reservation ’ is used now in lieu of the old time ‘‘amendment,” 
and has a less determined sound. It was first used by that 


master of English diction, Elihu Root, when he suggested a 
Article 10—which with the 


“reservation” in reference to 





Shantung incident focused interest for a few passing hours. 

Senator Borah continued hammering away, and when he 
spoke, the galleries were filled; for whatever may be said of his 
views on the subject, none can gainsay the ability of the Idahoian 
Senator as a prize debater. In one of his closing appeals, after 
he had taken an extra cough drop, he replied to the President's 
statement, that the world would be heart-broken if the League 
of Nations, as he presented it, was not accepted. Senator 
Borah referred to the four hundred millions of China robbed 
of their possessions; 
the one hundred and 
eighty millions in 
Russia; the one hun- 
dred and forty millions 
of the Central Powers; 
the millions in India 
and Egypt, and a 
goodly proportion of 
the earth that had 
already expressed re- 
sentment against the 
terms of the League as 
laid down that cer- 
tainly engendered a 
war spirit hope. He 
read a letter from a 
prominent Egyptian, 
who referred to con- 
ditions in the Land of 
the Pharaohs. Senator 
Borah also insisted 
that Ireland is not 
likely to be heart- 
broken if the present 
league is not accepted. 
Denying struggling 
peoples the hope of 
liberty and free government without a revolution, the Senator 
did not consider a covenant to be regarded as altogether 
sacred. 

Senator Sherman, with vitriolic phrase, hammered on the 
Shantung concession, and pointed it out as the triumphal handi- 
work of English diplomacy. The domination of the British 
Empire, he felt, was.all too-apparent. While he was speaking, 
his bony finger held aloft, was pointed toward the diplo- 
matic gallery, where four British representatives were listening 
to comments that could not have been altogether pleasant. 
The discussion may seem to move slowly at times, and it may 
sometimes appear a useless process, but public questions dis- 
cussed at such a length in the Senate has often served to 
eliminate dangerous pit-falls in new and constructive legis- 

; lation, by the process of 
elimination. The side 
doors leading into the 
marble room corridor are 
now closed, so that 
curious eyes will not face 
the debaters on the floor. 
When the drowsy hours 
arrive, there is a drift 
toward the terrace, where 
rocking chairs offer the 
opportunies for a veranda 
chat in lieu of the stuffy 
atmosphere of the cloak 
room. The summer at- 
tire of the Senators varies 
as usual from the palm 
beach, to the lily-white 
tropical linen, and the 
stuffy serge. The relays 
of Senators come and 
go as the drift of 
affairs necessitates their 
attendance. 
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Hon. WarrEN G. HARDING 
U. S. Senator from Ohio, who regards the 
interests of the United States as the foremost 
question in considering the Peace Treaty 


Gov=rnor Frank O. Lowpen 
of Illinois, whose friends have tegun 
to crystallize sentiment in behalf of a 
“‘business man’”’ candidate for President 
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Pennsylvanians are “‘Strong’”’ for 
Native Son of that Name 
TRONG in reputation, as well as name, is a paradoxical 
pun which cannot apply universally, but the constituents 
of Nathan L. Strong of Pennsylvania, insisted that their candi- 
date was a “strong” man for Congress, not only in Washington, 
but at home. The home folks were in his office. “Do you 
know,” a constituent said to me, “he is always doing things 
at home. Brookville, with a Park Association, is a distinctive 
and unique organization—something that no other town of 
its size in this country possesses. It was organized on the fair 
grounds, and is a non-dividend-paying stock of ten dollars a 
share. The Jefferson County Agricultural Association work 
in conjunction with the Park Association. All the earnings 
of the Park Association goes to the improvement of the grounds. 
They are building a Park Auditorium, seating about two 
thousand, that adds a feature of civic improvements that 
interests all the people.” 

Some time ago I ran across Congressman Strong inspecting 
a new moving picture auditorium and equipment. Now | 
understand the theatre is located in the centre of the town, 
and is a neighborhood club, and naturally the meeting place of 
the city. Here all the war campaigns and war drives were 
launched, and a Y. M. C. A. is being built. One Brookville 
lady left money for a hospital, provided certain other amounts 
were subscribed and a site provided. 

Congressman Strong was born at Summerville, Pennsylvania. 
He attended the public school, and at an early age became a 
telegraph operator and ticket agent. Between the time he 
was pounding the key, learning the Morse alphabet and selling 
railroad tickets, he studied law. He was admitted to practice 
law at thirty-one years of age. He read law to become a 
better railroad man, and his first political experience was a 
campaign for the office of county attorney. When he became 
District Attorney of Jefferson County, he devoted himself to 
the development of mineral lands. Thru his efforts the Pitts- 
burgh & Shawmut Railroad was built thru counties in Penn- 
sylvania on which there are nearly one hundred active mining 
operations, in addition to clay-product plants and other in- 
dustries. 

Personally a constructive genius, his activities in development 
work made him a logical candidate for Congress. His first 
campaign was one of the most stirring ever held in the state. 
When Mr. Strong ran for the second time ‘he carried Clarion 
County, which has been democratic since the old Quaker days. 
In his campaign he had the most remarkable endorsement of 
labor that has ever been accorded a candidate. Union after 
union of mine workers pledged him their support unsolicited. 
He had assisted in every way these organizations, who were not 
unmindful of the fact when he was announced a candidate for 
Congress. His activities in the Brookville Glass & Tile Co.., 
years ago led’to a rather unique profit-sharing arrangement 
with employees. The board of directors and all officers of this 
company serve without salary, and the only management ex- 
pense was the money paid to the bookkeepers in the office. 
[he earnings of the company was divided among the employees, 
according to the number and kind of work done by each man. 
Mr. Nathan L. Strong is one of those kind of approachable 
public service men who .serve constituents three hundred 
and sixty-five days in a year, instead of trying to meet them 
all at once in the few weeks before election. 


Congressman Kahn Believes in 

Necessity for Universal Military Training 

N the little alcove at the main corridor entrance of the House 
of Representatives, favored constituents are pulled under for 

a confidential chat, while the Congressman can keep close at 
hand for a flare-up discussion on the floor. Julius Kahn, 
chairman of the House Military,on Military Affairs, laying 
down his points with Shakesperian gestures and that inimitable 
smile, presented a picture that would have adorned any stage. 
His earnestness and firmness were conveyed in actions. After 
his return from Europe, visiting the battlefields and making 
extensive investigations, he is more convinced than ever of the 
necessity that the bill for universal military training be passed. 


It must be remembered that the suggestions of Mr. Kahn had 
much to do with effective preparation of the army during the 
war—because of his long years of study of military necessities, 
preceding the declaration of war. There is little in the manner 


or general personality of Julius Kahn to indicate war-like 


Hon. ALBERT B. Cummins, U. S. SENATOR FROM IOWA 
One of the seven Republican Senators, all friendly to the treaty, added a 
new feature by agreeing to a definite group of reservations whose wording 
they hope will furnish a middle ground attracting enough members of both 
parties to insure the the League’s acceptance by the Senate 


proclivities. In appearance there is no suggestion of a man who 
has made a study of war and military preparations from every 
angle. He is one whose motives for Peace—enduring and stable 
—cannot be questioned. He believes with all the intensity 
of his nature, in giving youth an opportunity to become thoroly 
trained and prepared for every emergency, maintaining a 
standard of sturdy young manhood in America that will be 
as effective in the pursuit of peace, as in the arts of war. 


Pershing’s Great Day will be 

Visit to Home Folks 

_— home-coming of General Pershing recalled a delightful 
visit to his birthplace at Laclede, Missouri, last spring, when 

I had an apple turnover with Aunt Susan. A handsome bill- 
board at the railway station proudly announced that this was 
the birthplace of General Pershing. The home folks have 
been keen to join in the welcome of his home-coming, and 
there is no doubt, that even after receiving the plaudits of the 
leaders of the Allies and the rulers of European nations, his 
one great day will be when he returns to visit the home folks. 
It will not beforgotten that John J. Pershing was the com- 
mander of the largest army ever assembled, and: the only 
army ever sent overseas on an expedition, and that it was a 
victorious army. It is not alone his military genius that has 
brought to him the distinction of today, but as a diplomat and 
as a leader of American ideas during the trying days of the 
war. he proved to be equal to every emergency. His home- 
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coming is the one topic of interest at Laclede. They cabled 
to him to find out the date of his return, and his reply- was 
characteristic. “Return home still indefinite, but will notify 
you later.” 

When General Pershing returns he will visit Prairie Mound, 


where he began teaching school in 1879. He will not forget . 


Kirksville Normal School, from which point he went to West 
Point in 1886. Here was the record in the old books, pointed 
out by one of his old school mates, showing his highest mark 
was for deportment. Then came mathematics, history and 
composition in their order. But to think that in this school 
he was one of the first to win an appointment to West Point 
thru the knowledge of a single word. His record with thel5th 
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GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 


Soon to return to the welcoming shores of America with all the acclaim 
of a conquering hero 


Cavalry in the hazardous campaign against the Apaches 
brought the merited compliments of General Miles, for his great 
command and care of men and horses in that perilous march of 
one hundred and forty miles across the rough country. In 
the Sioux campaign he won still further distinction, and as 
instructor at West Point, and the University of Nebraska, and 
his services in the Spanish-American War, his military record 
was based upon a solid foundation before he was called to the 
leadership of the American Expeditionary Forces in France. 
His association with Kurkoi'’s army in Manchuria during 1905 
gave him an opportunity for observing the latest activities 
in modern warfare, prior to the outbreak of the European 
War. His successful administration in the Philippines, that 
won him rapid promotion by President Roosevelt, was doubt- 
less the reason for his selection for the great task involved when 
America entered the great World War. The point of it all is 
that he was ever prepared and thoroly trained for every task 
before him ever since he left Laclede and arrived with the 
Rainbow Division, bringing new hope to England, France and 
Belgium. 

When Marshal Foch and Premier Clemenceau visited General 
Pershing at his headquarters in June, 1918, they found the 
American commander ready for that crushing and decisive 
attack on the St. Mihiel salient. Pershing understood his men 
and what they could do. He was ready with American civilians 
in kahki, with excellent fighting qualities, to match the morale 
of the German army built up by long years of training. 

His official report, sent to the Secretary of War last November, 
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is altogether one of the most masterful documents—a bird's 
eye view of the operations of the troops that has not been 
surpassed, and it is one of the treasures of the War Department. 
When he called at the War Department it recalled vivid mem- 
ories of the day when he left upon the great unknown and 
untried task, for which he was dispatched. Now he returns, 
after his work is well done and tells it all in a brief document 
of six thousand words, devoid of self-praise or glorification. 


McCormick Bill Provides for Making 

Appropriations Fit Requirements 

HE budget bill has at last blossomed, with Senator Medil! 

McCormick as chairman of the committee in charge. The 

work of Senator Kenyon in years past promises to bear fruit. 

The McCormick bill in the Senate provides for making govern- 

ment appropriations more nearly fit the requirements. It 

is felt that this bill will mean saving many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

There will now be a co-ordination of revenues and expenses, 
and an avoidance of the duplication of appropriations. “Keep 
down, and cut down,” is now the watch-word of the Republicans 
While the Budget bill may seem to usurp some of the rights of 
the House of Representatives, where all revenue bills must 
originate, it is felt that there will be a concession on all sides to 
accomplish the reform. Senator Medill McCormick and his 
committee of ten have been busy gathering material for definite 
action. 

Altho not on the committee, Senator Kenyon seemed happy 
to know that his ideas were at last to be crystalized into legis- 
lation. When I chatted with him before the weather bureau. 
I thought of the all-appealing idea that he suggested some 
time ago, in having an organization of men who would think, 
at least, “once every day of the mothers that thought of them 
always, and observe more than one day a year the memory of 
mothers. If the habit was formed of just once a day 
thinking of the one who gave them birth, the thoughts 
of mankind would be more welcome. Senator Kenyon was 
essentially a mother’s boy. She was the inspiration of his 
life, and for several days and nights after her passing, he re- 
mained at her grave, thinking of some way to continue his 
devotion during her life on to the end of his own life, and keep 
ever aglow the all-powerful spirit of “mother love.” The idea 
was most heartily indorsed by the late Theodore Roosevelt. 
It encompasses a wide vision which, if carried out in an organi- 
zation, might have a splendid influence on the lives of all men 
and women—young and old. 


Hope for Russia Lies in Genius 
of Admiral Kolchak 
HERE is keen interest in Washington these days concern- 
ing the new strong personalities now shaping world affairs. 
Mr. Embry, former United States Consul at Omsk, tells an 
interesting story concerning Admiral Kolchak, who is hailed 
as the redeemer of Russia. It was Admiral Kolchak who 
repeated the exploits of Commodore Perry at Lake Erie, when 
he drove the Germans from the Black Sea. Consul Embry 
was at Omsk at the time of the coup d’ etat on November 18. 
1918, when Siberia, the home of the political exiles and prisoners. 
became the first permanent government in Russia. The 
scattered ‘bands of Russian troops soon rallied under the leader- 
ship of Admiral Kolchak and he proved to be the man of the 
hour. His army steadily increased until it was strong enough 
to carry out a draft producing a force of half a million men. 
Lying between the Ural Mountains and Lake Baikl, is a Russia 
as large as all Europe. Admiral Kolchak is a man of simple 
tastes and dresses simply. Seated behind the plain oak desk 
in a scantily furnished apartment, he conducted military 
affairs in a business-like way—just as if he were at the head of a 
saw mill. The people soon realized in the quiet Admiral a 
leader of integrity, ready and able to protect them, not only 
against Bolshevism, but against the plunder and assassination 
which they had so long suffered. The recognition of his work 
by the allies has marked an important turning point in the 
history of new Russia. 
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Franklin K. Lane’s Life Work 


RE is one member of President Wilson's Cabinet 
who will never have to look for a job. Franklin K. 
Lane has left the impress of his genius as a depart- 
ment organizer in a tangible form. The Department 
of the Interior is pronounced the best and most 
complete government office building in the world. It has ful- 
filled the ambitions and dreams of the young cabinet officer 
who started with an Americanism that under his enthusiastic 
effortshad borne fruit even prior 
to the world war, in the build- 
ing up of patriotic sentiment. 
In Washington, during the 
hottest day of summer, I found 
Secretary Lane still at his office, 
altho the hands of the clock 
pointed long past the dead line 
of 6 p.M. As I had walked 
into the building, just before 
the closing hour, there was the 
““home-stretch stir” among the 
clerks of an organized finish 
of a definite day's assignment. 
There was no “red-tapish’’ for- 
mality. The doors bore the 
names of the individuals who 
had charge of the department. 
The identification of “1117” 
government clerk no longer ex- 
isted. There were real human 
beings in those corridors. The 
office morale was that of the 
highest order. On the faces of 
the office staff was a glow of 
supreme satisfaction, indicative 
of the consciousness of having 
completed a good day's task. 
They did not helter-skelter, 
none sauntered out languidly— 
out of sorts and disgusted with 
themselves—all had poise and 
the elastic step, going home 
with the knowledge of hours 
spent profitably. A student 
of psychology, eminent in his 
work studying crowds, called 
to my attention this rather 
extraordinary fact that idle- 
ness and slacking “will out.” 
Honesty shows itself in the 
faces of those who have con- 
scientiously performed work. 
The elevator in the building. 
which awaits the Secretary's 
departure, was manned by a girl. She took her overtime task 
as a matter of distinction—like an orderly at headquarters. 
[he building has an evidence of what war training can do. 
The new Interior Building expresses the spacious broad ideals 
of the Secretary, who made a red-hot fight for a home for his 
workers. Early in the war it was suggested that the War 
Department might utilize the new building, but Mr. Lane 
moved quick and saved the fruits of his labor for his department. 
The scope of governmental activities under the control of 
the Department of the Interior is not realized by the general 
public. Franklin K. Lane has made his department an expres- 
sion of the real interior or domestic strength of America. Under 
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his constructive vision it would seem as if every acre of the 
United States of America, with all its wealth and resources, had 
been focused. In war work activities this department had much 
to do with speedy preparation, which did so much to shorten 
the war's duration. 

Attired in his white suit, with a stump of a cigar in his gestur- 
ing hand, Secretary Lane began one of those charming conver- 
sations which crystallize into addresses of literary and historical 
worth. Seated at a round, flat, 
drawerless table, where nothing 
could be stowed away and 
forgotten, and without sharp 
angles to torture temperamen- 
tal vision, he gathered up a 
paperweight and beat a tattoo 
upon it with his pen. 

“Did you ever stop to realize 
our circle of national parks, 
extending from the Hawaiians 
to the Philippines, on to New 
England's rock-bound coast? 
God's handiwork and His glory 
preserved for us, and all future 
generations, is an asset that 
represents untold billions for 
the future. Just think of these 
cool nooks these hot days!” 
He wiped his forehead with a 
handkerchief and continued: 
“The West and our possessions 
have been well taken care of in 
this respect. We are now look- 
ing towards the East, that has 
never had a national park.” 

A bill is before Congress to 
create the Mount Desert or La- 
fayette National Park. This is 
the first one ever located east 
of the Mississippi. It is fitting 
that a permanent reservation 
for all the people should have 
been located in exclusive Bar 
Harkor, famous the world over 
as a resort of wealth. The 
islands are not paralleled in 
scenic grandeur. In order to 
secure these mountains for 
all the people, a number of 
public-spirited men acquired 
the property and presented it to 
the nation, preserving the re- 
gion of the earliest settlements 
of America for all America and 
for all time. Here the ancient granite suggests the millions 
of years this world has lived—for these ledges existed even before 
the Rockies began to creep up out of the historic sea of the 
West. No nobler forest graces God's footstool than those that 
fringe the Mount Desert National Park, now to become the 
playground of all the people. 

The Island of Sieur De Monts was the first land touched 
upon and described by Champlain in his exploration of 1604— 
sixteen years before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. He 
served as lieutenant with De Mont in his quest of founding 
Arcadia. In 1630 a French military missionary settlement 
was made upon this historic ground, making it altogether appro- 
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priate that the memory of Lafayette, co-patriot of America and 
France, should be in this way perpetuated for all time. 

As the frowning ramparts of Helgoland have succumbed to 
its original purpose as a bird sanctuary, the home of the young 
bald-headed eagle at ‘the Bowl” on Newport Mountain has 
asserted the claims of the American eagle. The king of the 
air in grateful appreciation of the national emblem, has found 
his eyrie preserved. Enjoyment of natural beauty in a nation 
is like the love of flowers in an underworld that is said to be 
the greatest prevention of crime ever known. The making of 
this national park preserves an Arcadian plant sanctuary that 
will become a national retreat. 

Historic Cape Cod was not overlooked in-government plans. 
The canal recently completed and dreamed about in colonial 
days has become the property of the government. Here there 
is land already producing $1,000 an acre because of adjacent 
markets. To the south, there are four billions of acres of land 
that can be cleared and drained. Farm homes need no longer 
be deserted because of isolation. Abandoned farms are being 
restored. The products of the soil must be produced hear its 
place of consumption. “God provided for it, and man should 
listen,’ said Secretary Lane emphatically. ‘Make farm life a 
real passion, and not a passing pleasure for the summer days. 
Make farm life a practical purpose for the making of a good 
living. The telephone, moving pictures, and the building of 
roads, is the work of a revolution for the “back to the country’ 
movement.” 

As we chatted, | thought of the time when Secretary Lane 
was first inducted into office in the old, stately Interior Depart- 
ment building on G Street, with its graceful classic columns. 
In the gloomy corridors of this building, Mr. Lane uttered that 
remarkable tribute to ‘“The Spirit of the Flag’ which was heard 
around the world and translated into the world’s babel of 
languages. His words, as | remember, was one of the glorious, 
spontaneous utterances of pre-war days: 

The work that we do is the making of the flag. I 
am not the flag, not at all. _I am but its shadow. 
I am whatever you make me, nothing more. 

How providential it seemed that this eloquent outburst of 
high idealism of the Flag should have been sounded on Flag 
Day, January, 1914, still in the light of peace, before the war 
cloud burst overseas in the blood-red August days of war that 
followed. It sounded the future hope of democracy. 

The first days of the war found the Interior Department 
ready with the names and addresses of all the chemists of the 
United States. In almost the twinkling of an eye, the laboratory 
was started and gases were manufactured to counteract the 
fiendish weapons of the murderous Huns. In those stirring 
days Mr. Lewis invented that wonderful “Lewisite’’ or “Lewis 
gas.’ One glimpses for the first time in its true perspective, 
the grim determination which would have worked veritable 
extermination of the Germans if they had persisted in their 


fight. A little vial of this “\gas°—not as large as an inkstand— 


as it stood upon the desk of Secretary Lane, was taken up with 
the grim statement that if ever this quantity was loosed over 
Washington, it would kill every inhabitant in the city—a 
reminder of the gruesome processes worked out in the latter 
days of the war. P 

There was a young man named “Ryan’”’—a newspaper man 
in the Interior Department—who invented an aerial torpedo, 
carrying high explosive bombs, with an engine set with a direc- 
tion guide, and steadied by a gyroscope that would have 
worked havoc to the aerial fleets of Germany. This work was 
all completed just before the armistice was signed. 

The Patent Office during the war revealed the secret of every 
German patent to see what could be done. Even abandoned 
models were viewed again, and many were found to be of service 
in emergencies. Among them was the model of the patent 
applied for by Abraham Lincoln, to float a grounded scow. One 
of the scientific triumphs was the discovery of producing 
helium—a gas which is impervious to bullets—armor plates, 
as it were, that lessen the terrors of the observation balloon, 
obviating all danger of explosion. This helium was ready to be 
sent to Germany in huge lots when the armistice was signed. 
This would have enabled the American troops to penetrate far 


beyond the lines of the German front. The intelligent alertness 
of America had much to do in deciding the wavering chances 
of a world war. 

The hydro-electric development has added millions:to the 
energy and power of the country. Even at that moment they 
were’signing vouchers for the completion of a six-hundred-mile 
railroad in Alaska, that is pushing on towards Behring Sea. 

A survey of all the electric power possibilities reaching from 
Richmond to Portland, Maine, determining how much water 
power could be utilized and how many tons of coal saved, 
has been planned. The development of the oil fields, the building 
of the largest dam in the world, and the acquisition of the 
Grand Canyon, and the development of ore fields, indicate how 
swiftly things have moved during the eventful administration 
of the Interior Department under Franklin K. Lane. 

The conversation ran fast, until I felt as tho I wanted to take 
home the official documents, which gleamed with interest, and 
made the reports a veritable encyclopedia. 

“Do you realize,” he shot at me, “that more money is spent 
for chewing gum than for school text-books? And did you 
know,” he continued, “that the janitors in the schools are 
earning more than those who have devoted their life to teaching 
and spent many years in preparing for the work? The selective 
draft revealed the fact that there were four hundred thousand 
illiterates in the army—boys who could not read or write— 
between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-one. These prob- 
lems of education must come first, if this country stands ready 
to develop to the full its marvelous resources. There must be 
special knowledge and character developed to meet the 
problems.” = 

Mr. Lane was the first Secretary to have entertainments and 
dances among the employees. It seemed like a great club. 
Even during these meetings there were exhibitions introduced 
in that subtle manner of which Mr. Lane is a past master. 
“Cho Cho” was there. Babies were weighed and grown-ups 


*“were taught how to drink at least five glasses of water a day. 


Suggestions exhibited to preserve and maintain health became 
interesting as a part of life's great game. 

Long before the armistice was signed, Secretary Lane had 
turned his attention to homes for the returning soldiers. He 
had seen the water turned on millions of acres of land and 
made to blossom with the rose. He knew where projects were 
located that wouldbring millions more into the acreage of 
producing soil. « lam was to give to the soldiers of the 
war overseas the same broad benefits that came thru the 
Homestead Act to the soldiers of the Civil War. 

As a world traveler, Secretary Lane has carried the flag to 
Hawaii, the land of charm, where the blackboards of the 
schools indicated that every child had a Thrift Stamp and 
that eighty-five per cent of the children worked in school 
gardens. The thrift of the land is a practical demonstration 
of the far-reaching influence of “‘government ownership” in the 
right direction. 

In every day of his unusual activities the Secretary seems to 
have thought of the United States in its entirety. Broad in his 
vision, the horizon of opportunities widen day by day from his 
prospective viewpoint. The opportunity afforded within the 
circle of the “Interior” of a great country—for here -spelled 
“Opportunity.” For what can be done for the country or 


- world if it does not utilize and develop its own resources rather 


than scatter its knowledge far afield and across the seas? 

Franklin K. Lane hails from the city of the Golden Gate. 
but he was born in Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, 
in 1864, moving to California in early childhood. ‘He was 
educated at the University of California, and is.a true type 
of the Golden West. His early days were spent in news- 
paper work. A candidate for governor of California, he met 
the fate of other Democrats, but he made his entree into 
Washington as a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in 1905. On March 5th, 1913, I saw him in the full! 
flush bloom of his new honors. His brow was then wrinkled 
with thought, but in his eyes I saw a gleam of the determina- 
tion that has characterized his busy life and has wrought 
results. America is to Franklin K. Lane a reality, practical! 
and glorious. 
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Increasing the Purchasing Power of Mr. 
Average Man’s Dollar 


How the Morris Plan System of Banks Does it at a Pair Profit to Itself and to Merchants 


jal USINESS men whose works are of value to a large 
q| number of people, usually rise to such heights that 
} Mr. Average Man views them from afar, forgetful 

() 


jj that their success is due to keeping close to him, 

making a study of his needs and a continuous effort 

to serve him. The banker, the manufacturer, and the retailer 

are concentrating on the one problem of how to benefit him. 

knowing that their success must be measured in degrees of 
service rendered and value received. 

Each year thousands of new enterprises are launched, only 
to fail in meeting the test of competition in serving average 
people; on rare occasions a new business appears and grows 
rapidly to national propor- 
tions. The very fact of its 
growth justifies the conclusion 
that Mr. Average Man is 
deriving some unusual benefit 
from it. Men in general seek 
to learn the facts in the case 
in order to take advantage of 
them, with the result that the 
organization finds a perma- 
nent place in the daily life of 
the nation. 

Knowledge gained from 
years of study convinced 
Arthur J. Morris, a southern 
lawyer, that he could be of 
real benefit to Mr. Average 
Man. He established, in 1910, 
The Morris Plan Company, of 
Norfolk, Virginia, a bank 
created to meet the daily 
needs of the man of small 
income. Today there are 102 
banks in The Morris Plan sys- 
tem, and hundreds of retail 
stores allied with them, cov- 
ering the country from Maine 
to California, and from Min- 
nesota to Texas. During its 
first year the Norfolk com- 
pany loaned $45,000. Last 
year Morris Plan banks loaned 
approximately $40,000,000 to 
about 300,000 people. 

But the original desire of 
the founder to help men of 
small incomes in all of their 
financial problems has resulted 
in launching The Morris Plan 
system into even broader fields, 
until now it is accomplishing 
in end unhoped for by aver- 
age men. It is actually ex- 
panding the purchasing power 
of their dollars, making pos- 
sible improved conditions for 
millions of American families, and.at the same time making a 
fair profit for itself. 

We would require a touch of the “Arabian Nights” in the 
explanation of such an enormous benefit to Mr. Average Man 
unless we recall that the greater the accomplishment, the more 
simple and genuine must be the idea behind it. The heads of 


ARTHUR J. Morris 
President of the Morris Plan Company of New York, President of the Morris 
Plan Insurance Society, and Vice-President and General Counsel of the 
Industrial Finance Corporation 


The Morris Plan, all of them leaders in national or local affairs, 
talk to the world and to each other in words of one syllable. 

They consider the problem of Mr. Average Man in this 
manner : 

A dollar in cash buys more than a dollar in credit. 

If Mr. Average Man could buy at cash prices, he would 
increase the purchasing power of his dollar. 

But there are times when he has not enough cash to buy out- 
right the more costly articles essential to his home. Either he 
buys good articles on credit at high prices, or he cannot get any 
credit except at ‘easy payment” installment houses, which are 
apt to sell inferior articles at very high prices. 

Knowing that Mr. Average 
Man is of good character, is it 
a sound business venture to 
back him at high-grade stores 
in order that he may buy 
necessary articles at cash 
prices? 

Is it safe for The Morris 
Plan banks to pay cash to the 
merchant, in the belief that 
Mr. Average Man will repay 
to them the full amount ad- 
vanced, plus a fair rate of 
interest? In short, can The 
MorrisPlan banks safely accept 
Mr. Average Man's character 
and earning capacity as a 
banking asset and conduct a 
profitable business on that 
basis, just as another bank 
accepts collateral for loans toa 
business man? 

The answer has been clear 
for years to the men of The 
Morris Plan, for they have 
demonstrated thousands of 
times that the character of the 
average man can be used safely 
as a basis of credit. In the 
ten years of making loans to 
people of small incomes, the 
losses from failure to repay have 
been infinitesimal. 

Small wonder, therefore, that 
they determined to increase the 
value of Mr. Average Man's 
dollar in every home in the 
land, with absolute confidence 
that they could greatly benefit 
him and also make a fair profit 
for the merchant and for them- 
selves. Retail stores in hun- 
dreds of cities now display the 
black diamond, which means to 
customers that they may have 
all of the benefits of time pay- 
ments and still buy at cash prices thru The Morris Plan of 
Retail Trade Acceptances. 

Every fact concerning a Morris Plan purchase can be ex- 
plained by an ordinary salesman in a very few minutes, for 
unless it were simple it could not succeed. An example tells 
the story: 
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Mr. Average Man wishes to buy furniture worth $125 at 
the cash price. He can spare only about $30, in cash, but can 
easily afford to pay $10 a month from his income. 

The salesman says to him: 

“This is The Morris Plan. 
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“Pay $25 in cash. 

‘Pay $10 a month for ten months to The Morris Plan bank, 
making the total of $125. 

‘To carry your account, the bank will charge you six per cent 
a year. Your account runs ten months, making this charge $5. 

‘To caver fire insurance on the goods, the bank will charge 
you $1.25, or one per cent of the sales price. That is the whole 
story. 

“Pay a total of $31.25 to us now. Sign this Retail Trade 
Acceptance, which is a legal promise to pay the remaining $100. 

“If you wish to do this, we will deliver the goods today. You 
will receive the full benefit of our cash price and will pay only 
$6.25 to obtain the big benefit of ten months’ credit.” ya 

The store discounts the Retail Trade Acceptance at 
Morris Plan bank, and thereafter the bank handles the entire 
transaction. For the privilege of being relieved of all detail, 
the merchant pays a service fee at a fixed rate, according to 
the arrount of the purchase. The transaction, toth from the 
viewpoint of the purchaser and the merchant may te seen in 
complete detail from the following example: 





Selling price as eck eae $125.00 
Down payment 5 ead nent 
Acceptance $100.00 


Ten months’ time 
Customer pays $10 a month 





Customer pays cash 
Down payment 


tetera 


Discount at rate of 6% per annum, on 





$100 for ten months.............. $5.00 
Insurance (1% of selling price) ........ 1.25 
Total cash paid by customer ...... $31.25 
Merchant receives: 
From customer (as above) ............ $31.25 
From Morris Plan Bank the face value 
of $100 acceptance, less $5 discount 
and $1.25 insurance, or $6.25 in all. 93.75 
$125.00 


Merchant pays 2% of acceptance as 
service fee 


ee 


Net amount received by merchant ..... $123.00 


Thus the merchant, while relieved of the details of time 
payments, receives cash for his sale, minus the service fee. He 
is pleased because he vastly increases the number of his sales, 
obtaining new customers, who, without the benefit of time 
payments, would go to another store. 

Thus the purchaser is as pleased as the man of big business 
who borrows $1,000,000 at 6 per cent or more from a bank which 
requires collateral; for the purchaser receives the same or better 
accommodation at The Morris Plan bank, and has the keen 
satisfaction of knowing that his character and earning capacity 
are liquid assets in fact. In myriad instances this knowledge 
stimulates the average man’s efforts to succeed, increasing his 
pride in his home and his work, just as the old system of loans. 
by loan sharks, and time sales by usurious installment houses, 
plunged him deeper into debt and despair. 

Three facts are emphasized by the men who operate The 
Morris Plan system. Only merchants whose goods and service 
have already won for them the confidence of the community 
are selected to use The Morris Plan. Only articles which are of 
real utility are sold thru the plan. The men of The Morris Plan 
expect that merchants will sell such articles only to purchasers 
who have a reputation for meeting their obligations. 

The late J. Pierpont Morgan, when asked by counsel to the 
Pujo committee if commercial credit was not based primarily 
upon money and property, replied: “No sir; the first thing is 
character.’ But it remained for Arthur J. Morris and the men 
surrounding him to demonstrate that Mr. Average Man, 
without property or money in the bank, has a character of such 
worth that millions of dollars may be staked on him yearly 
without fear of losses. If the world war showed that ninety- 
nine per cent of mankind is brave, The Morris. Plan system 
shows that an even higher percentage is honest. 

With faith in the honesty of average men, Arthur J. Morris. 
the founder of The Morris Plan, set out nine years ago to dem- 
onstrate to an indifferent world that character and earning 
capacity could be used as a basis of credit. He knew that 
average men should be entitled to credit and that .his plan 
would enable a banker to supply it at a fair profit. 

In his thirtieth year, while successfully practicing law in 
Norfolk, Virginia, he raised twenty thousand dollars with which 
he established The Morris Plan Company of Norfolk. Twelve 
months later the infant bank had loaned forty-five thousand 
dollars, but experienced men of business said it could never be 
more than a local success. So Mr. Morris went alone to New 
York and knocked on the doors of bankers known the world 
ove, They doubted. Legislation was required to permit 
ation of the plan. He called on eminent counsel who said 
they could not obtain it. So Mr. Morris went to Albany— 
alone. 

Three weeks remained of the legislative session. In that time 
his resistless appeal won over both Senate and Assembly, with 
the result that the Bank Act was amended, and Mr. Morris 
returned to New York with his faith. Leading bankers and 
business men gave their support. He turned his dynamic 
energy to the work of transforming his theory into a national 
movement. 

What Mr. Morris did at Albany has proved to be typical of 
his career. Obstacles which other men have considered in- 
surrountable, he has regarded as hurdles. Twelve states have 
amended their laws to make way for financing the business 
problems of men of small income. A total of thirty states have 
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now welcomed The Morris Plan within their borders. 
work goes on with an ever increasing momentum. 

Mr. Morris, in his thirty-ninth. year, is president of The 
Morris Plan Company of New York, president of The Morris 
Plan Insurance Society, and vice-president and general counsel 
of the Industrial Finance Corporation, which is the parent 
organization of the one hundred and two banks in The Morris 
Plan system. 

His faith has removed mountains of opposition and indiffer- 
ence. His vision has drawn to his national organization the 
energy of young men seeking broad fields of endeavor and the 
judgment of those who direct the affairs of America. 

General Coleman du Pont said of The Morris Plan: 

“| think any city whose leading citizens will study, The 
Morris Plan of industrial banking, will certainly be glad to 
go into one for their city. We owe this great con- 
structive movement to Arthur J. Morris, who preached 
industrial banking years ago, and kept on at it until The 
Morris Plan is now established in nearly all the important 
centers of the country.” 

General duPont is president of the Industrial Finance 
Corporation, the parent organization of The Morris Plan 
system; chairman of The Morris Plan Trustees’ Association, 
a director of The Morris Plan Insurance Society and a director 
of The Morris Plan Company of New York. 

Born in Louisville, Kentucky, December 11, 1863, he was 


The 
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a student at Urbana University, in Ohio, later attending the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. After being surveyor 
of the Louisville and Southern Expedition, and engineer for 
the Central Coal and Iron Company, of Kentucky, in 1883, 
he was made general manager of the Johnson Company, of 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, remaining in that position for ten 
years. He has engaged extensively in coal and iron mining in 
Kentucky, and also in the construction and management of 
street railways. He is president of the Central Coal and Iron 
Company, the McHenry Coal Company and the Main Jellico 
Mountain Coal Company, all of Kentucky. 

In 1902 General du Pont went to Wilmington, Delaware, as 
president of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company, 
holding the office until 1915. He is president of the Wilmington 
Trust Company and a director of the Union National Bank of 


! 


Wilmington, and of a number of other financial and commercial 
enterprizes. In New York City he has become actively inter- 
ested in large hotel properties, including the Waldorf-Astoria 
and the McAlpin, as well as being chairman of the Equitable 
Office Building Corporation, controlling the largest office 
building in the world. 

Charles H. Sabin, president of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, is a banker who holds to the best in established 
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methods, but who does not maintain traditions merely for their 
own sake. Under his direction, the institution has grown to 
be the largest of its kind in the world. 

Mr. Sabin was quick to see the possibilities of The Morris 
Plan. Today he is chairman of the executive committee of 
The Industrial Finance Corporation, the parent organization 
of The Morris Plan system; treasurer of The Morris Plan 
Company of New York, a director of The Morris Plan Company 
of Boston, and a member of the board of governors of The 
Morris Plan Trustees’ Association. He has summed up his 
opinion of the plan, as follows: 

‘| have been associated with the Industrial Finance Corpor- 
ation since its inception, and the more I see of the operations 
of The Morris Plan the more I am convinced of its inherent 
merits and the absolute need for a system of banking that will 
provide dignified and economic savings and credit facilities 
for the small borrowers of this country. 

“The success of The Morris Plan has made it a nation-wide 
movement, and it has become more and more a municipal 
necessity, and it should command. itself to the interest and 
attention of the leaders in any community.” 

Born in Williamstown, Massachusetts, fifty years ago, Mr. 
Sabin obtained his first job with an Albany flour merchant at 
the age of nineteen. When twenty-one he went to work for 
the National Commercial Bank, of Albany, and two years later 
was employed by the Park Bank, of the same city, remaining 
with the institution until he was made cashier of the Albany 
City National Bank in 1898. Four years later he became a 
vice-president of the National Commercial Bank with which 
the City National had consolidated, and in 1907 was made 
president of the National Copper Bank of New York. When, 
at the end of three years, the organization merged with the 
Mechanics National Bank, as the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank, Mr. Sabin was elected vice-president with 


powers equal to those of president. In (Continued on page 332) 












IRTEEN has been the object of superstition since 
the day when Christ sat down with His twelve 
apostles at the Last Supper, but there is one man 
high in the official life of America who looks upon 
these numerals as the cause of most of the success 
he has attained in life, and he is none other than Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United States. In an interview 
sometime ago President Wilson pointed out that there were 
thirteen letters in his name, and the same number of letters 
in his official residence—The White House. When someone 
asked him after he was elected President for the first time, in 
1912, if he did not feel a 
trifle disturbed because 
he was to be inaugurated 
in 1913, he stated that 
the only fear he had was 
that his administration 
might be too successful, 
which, translated, meant 
that he might be re- 
elected. The chief execu- 
tive stated recently that 
the best secretary he 
ever had was his present 
aide, Joseph Tumulty, 
and as the latter's name 
has thirteen letters in it, 
we can understand why 
the President must have 
selected him above the 
other candidates for the 
position. 

But now we find the 
number thirteen cutting 
a figure in another 
branch of the govern- 
ment, i. e., the United 
States Senate. When the 
present Congress con- 
vened in extra session on 
May 19th last, at the 
call of the President 
from Paris, thirteen new 
Senators stepped up to 
the Vice-President’s rostrum to take the senatorial oath. Of 
the thirteen new statesmen, eight are Republicans and five are 
Democrats, so the President has a majority of the “‘supersti- 
tious thirteen’’ against him before he starts. The President 
will have his biggest contest with the Senate over the pro- 
posed covenant of the League of Nations, because the Senate, 
with the President, comprises the treaty-making power in this 
country. So the President will have to reckon with the figure 
thirteen once more. Whether he will be successful this time 
remains to be seen, but there is one thing certain, the figure 
thirteen is going to be both lucky and unlucky for either the 
executive or legislative branch of this government. 

The new Senators are: 

L. Heisler Ball, Republican, of Delaware, who returns to 
the Senate after an absence of sixteen years. Senator Ball is a 
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physician, and represented the Blue Hen State in the upper 
house of Congress from 1901 to 1903, when a vacancy existed 
from Delaware owing to the activity of J. Edward Addicks, 
who had to be reckoned with in politics in those days. Senator 
Ball succeeded Willard Saulsbury, who was president pro 
tempore of the Senate. 


Thirteen—Lucky or Unlucky P 






Five of the new Senators sworn in for the sixty-sixth Congress were governors of states 
before being graduated into the federal school of legislation. They are (reading from 
left to right) Arthur Capper of Kansas, Henry W. Keyes of New Hampshire, Walter 
E. Edge of New Jersey, A. O. Stanley of Kentucky, David I. Walsh of Massachusetts 







Arthur Capper, Republican, of Kansas, succeeded William 
Thompson. Senator Capper owns a number of farm journals 
and newspapers in his state. 

Nathaniel B. Dial, Democrat, of South Carolina, succeeded 
Benjamin Ryan Tillman, who was known as ‘Pitchfork Ben,” 
during his first years as Senator, over twenty years ago. 

Walter E. Edge, Republican, of New Jersey, was governor 
of that state before going to Congress. Senator Edge has 
already taken an active part in the debates and making of 
legislation in the Senate, and is a firm advocate of the budget 
system for appropriations in the national government. 

; Davis Elkins, Repub- 
lican, of West Virginia, 
was a major in the 
American army in 
France, and he did not 
know of his election un- 
til about a month after 
the election had been 
held. He also served his 
country in the Spanish- 
American war, being a 
captain in the army. 
His father, Stephen B. 
Elkins, served several 
terms in the Senate, and 
upon his death, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1911, the son was 
appointed Senator to 
succeed his father, from 
January 9, 1911, to Janu- 
ary 31, 1911, so it can 
hardly be said that 
Senator Davis Elkins is 
being introduced to the 
Senate. 

William J. Harris, 
Democrat, of Georgia, 
succeeded Thomas W. 
Hardwick. Senator Har- 
ris was formerly Director 
of the Census, and has 
been active in politics 
for some years. He de- 
feated Senator Hardwick in a hard-fought contest in Georgia 
last September, President Wilson taking a hand in it and 
writing a letter to the Georgia Democrats in which he told 
them that Senator Hardwick was only a hindrance to him in 
Congress. 

President Wilson wrote’ a similar letter to the Mississippi 
democracy about Senator James K. Vardaman, and the people 
returned in his stead Pat Harrison, who was serving the Missis- 
sippi electorate in the lower house of Congress. Senator Varda- 
man is missed from Congress in these warm days when he always 
appeared attired in. white from head to foot, and with his hair 
flowing in long strands down his back. 

Henry W. Keyes, Republican, of New Hampshire, is another 
governor who was promoted to Washington, and he succeeds 
Henry F. Hollis, who is with the War Contracts Commission 
settling America’s bills in Paris. 

Medill McCormick, Republican, of Illinois, was promoted 
from the House of Representatives to the United States Senate 
because he had more people voting for him for that office 
in Illinois than did even James Hamilton Lewis, who was 
regarded as the spokesman of the administration in the 
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Senate. Senator McCormick, 
as is apparent today, made 
a good record in the House 
of Representatives a number 
of years ago. 

Truman L. Newberry, 
Republican, of Michigan, was 
decided the winner in the 
contest with Henry Ford, 
the auto king, after a hard 
fight, and altho Mr. Ford 
carried the fight to the Sen- 
ate, there is no likelihood of 
the Senate reversing the find- 
ing of the election board of 
Michigan. Senator Newberry 
was a naval officer, and for a 
time Secretary of the United 
States Navy. He has been 
placed on the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and will, no 
doubt, bring to that commit- 
tee the benefit of his long 
and varied experience in that 
branch of the service. 

LawrenceC.Phipps, 
Republican, succeeded John 
F. Shafroth of Colorado. 
Senator Phipps is a successful 
manufacturer and business 
man, and aided materially in 





United States Senator 
David I. Walsh 

of Massachusetts, 
one of the thirteen 
new Senators 
participating in the 
proceedings of the 
sixty-sixih Congress. ‘ 
Senator Walsh succeeds 
Hon. John W. Weeks. 
He was governor of the 
Old Bay State, and 

is considered the 

Beau Brummel of 

the new Senate 





United, States Senator 
L. Heisler Ball, 

_ ‘of Delaware 

is a physician 

by profession. 

He returns to the 
Senate after an 
absence of sixteen 
years, having filled 

a vacancy from 

' Delaware from 1901 
{to 1903, during the 
days when J. Edward 
Addicks ran politics 
in Delaware 


Statesmen have to do something besides fight over the League of Nations. 

They like a little diversion as well as other folks. Some enjoy golfing, 

fishing, or riding in airplanes, but Senator Borah of Idaho never 

misses a morning, when the weather permits, from a ride on his faithful 

steed thru Rock Creek Park at the National Capital. He is a familiar 
figure in true western attire to thousands who get up early 





all the war work of the state 
of Colorado. His practical 
experience will aid his col- 
leagues in the work of recon- 
struction that this Congress 
is to undertake. 

Augustus O. Stanley, 
Democrat, succeeds Ollie M. 
James of Kentucky, one of 
the Senate's most picturesque 
characters. Senator Stanley 
made a good record as gov- 
ernor of Kentucky, and it is 
said that he was the only 
Democratic candidate for 
Senator last fall who was 
really benefitted to any great 
extent by the letter of Presi- 
dent Wilson urging the defeat 
of Republicans. 

David I. Walsh, Democrat, 
of Massachusetts, succeeded 
John W. Weeks, after a most 
exciting contest last fall in 
the Bay State. Senator Walsh 
was governor of Massachu- 
setts for several terms, and 
came to Washington with the 
reputation of being the Sen- 
ate’s handsomest man, and a 
bachelor at that. 
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GouvERNEUR Morris 


Where Has the Story Beenr 


Authors Form Important New Group in Motion Picture Production 


By GEORGE 


Y don't they picture real stories on the screen more 

often? Why buy the motion-picture rights to a 

popular novel at something like ten. thousand 

dollars and then hash up something in the studio 

that is mighty little like the original? To readers 
of popular novels who know a story when they see it, and are 
inclined to grumble at what they have had to see, the plunge of 
seven distinguished American story writers into the camera 
lot of filmland will come as welcome as a splash in the cool 
. waves to a tired mind in a hot body. 

The seven have united under the leadership of Rex Beach and 
Samuel Goldwyn, who is chairman of the Board of Directors. 
Rex Beach, the president, is also president of the Authors’ 
League of America, and a pioneer author in motion-picture 
production. His novels, “The Spoilers’ and “The Barrier,” 
were among the first to be screened ten years ago, in the first 
long reel American productions, and today he is the shepherd 
of the flock of authors who seek pastures new to the common 
benefit of themselves, the pictures, and the photodrama public. 

The story is to be the star. 

Profound changes in motion pictures are possible from that 
simple fact, and it is unquestionable that the approach of these 
eminent authors to the “putting green’ of the screen drama 
will lead to new developments in photodrama. . 

They will force recognition of the fact the scenario editor 
has been slow to recognize, that a good story is more than a 
plot filled with the unexpected, the hair-raising and spectacular. 
They will succeed in demonstrating in pictures, as on the printed 
page, that their audiences are interested in the characters who 
hold attention and win the affections because of their person- 
ality as much as because of what they do. More photoplays 
will be written for the sake of the characters, rather than the 
characters sketched in for the sake of the plot. Then good 
drama in pictures will be more in evidence, and the seven 
established authors will deserve full credit. 

That they realize their opportunity and responsibility is 
clear with the news that Rupert Hughes went in person from 
New York to the Goldwyn studios in Culver City, California, 


INGERSOLL 


to co-operate in the production of his first picture, which will 
be made from his latest novel, “The Cup of Fury.’ Before 
helping in the selection of the cast of actors, he spent six weeks 
in the preparation of the scenario, with a professional writer 
of what is called “continuity.” It is a long step in the right 
direction when authors consent to do this. 

As Rupert Hughes explains it, “When an author is getting 
the blame for bad pictures, it is time to get into the game.” 

Why have authors been so long absent from picture produc- 
tion? What has been the trouble all these years? Why have 
novels and plays been “butchered,” as Gertrude Atherton says, 
“to make a movie holiday,” and the author silent about the 
silent drama? 

Well, it was this way, and still is with some producers. 

The producer thought an author was some strange kind of 
creature. He didn't think of buying his plots, until one or two 
enterprising publishers brought suit. 

The director steered clear of the author. He wanted no 
stranger around while he was whipping a story into shape. 
Even if, as Rupert Hughes puts it, he whipped the story until 
the blood ran out and the shape was a ruin. 

Together the producer and the director built stockades 
around the studios to keep the author out. One of Rex Beach's 
early experiences in motion pictures was with a director who 
kept making false appointments with him. He always went to 
the wrong location. He never did see the pictures until the 
director was done. 

Now Rex Beach is red-blooded and has a bulldog chin. . He 
was just back from Alaska and full of the ozone of the Klondike 
region. He went into the motion-picture game, and went in 
all over. A number of writers have been baptized in pictures, 
so to speak, but few have been converted. Rex Beach studied 
the technic and the business of making films and became con- 
verted to the idea that here was a new medium for artists to 
use to reach the greatest audiences the world has ever seen. 

Two things Beach recognized as governing the future success 
of motion pictures. The industry must no longer be divorced 
from its one true source of supply—the stories. Producers must 
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recognize that the story is the attraction. The star fails to draw 
if the story fails. The story is the star. And second, that the 
industry and art together depend upon the active co-operation 
of creative writers. 

On this basis President Beach and Samuel Goldwyn have 

organized a company of eminent authors, who include Gertrude 
Atherton, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Rupert Hughes, Basil King, 
Gouverneur Morris and Leroy Scott. 
They all agree with the remark of Mrs. 
Rinehart: “I do not care about being 
featured on the screen, but I do want to 
be intelligently represented. I want my 
own stories used, not some director's or 
scenario writer's idea of what he would 
have written had he been me.” 

Of course, stories have been secured 
from authors for some time now. The 
producers have paid Rupert Hughes as 
high as $10,000 for a story. But what 
then? The following incident is typical. 


A TYPICAL STORY OF DISTORTION 


A group of specialists sat in the dark 
in the exhibition room of one of our 
leading producers where a new film was 
being projected on the screen before a 
private audience. The pictures started 
well enough, but gradually got worse 
and worse. The story was lost in the 
telling and the characters were no longer 
the ones they had been in the book. 
One figure on his chair was noticeably 
restless and fidgety. 

“It's a pretty poor picture,’ said one 
of the spectators. 

“It's awful!” said the other. “And it was my story!”’ 


Photo by 
Moody, N. Y. 


Again a story had been butchered to make a movie holiday, 
or worse still, from a business point of view, it had been badly 


done without good excuse. Nothing was left but the name of 
the author to advertise the picture. It was as if some great 
painting had been bought and then a piece of it cut out to patch 
a sail. 

It was bad business and worse art. 

For himself, Rex Beach solved the problem by going into the 
Goldwyn organization and gaining supervision of the story as 
it was adapted and worked into what is called “continuity” for 
the screen. He protected the children of his brain as they came 
from the printed page to the screen. He did not interfere with 
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the director once his story was launched in the films. He 
believes the director must have all the scope his genius com- 
mands. He does find, however, that the director of the new 
order is open to suggestions, and the new order calls for the 
co-operative. effort of author, director and actor. 
Heretofore the author was nobody. Either the actor or the 
director was supreme, and supremely full of temperament. 
Many a good story has been twisted and 
tortured to fit the whims and caprices of 
each. It is a good sign when these authors 
unite to assure the life and power of the 
story. Then art begins. 

Mechanically the details of production, 
the artistic photography and screen pres- 
entation have reached a high stage of 
efficiency: but the quality of screen 
stories and plays has not kept pace. The 
writers themselves have held back. The 
rules of the game and the attitude of 
producer and director were against them. 


ANCIENT LAWS OF MOVIE DIRECTORS 


The rules of movie production, accord- 
ing to Major Hughes’ experience, have 
been these four: 

1. Everything that is, is wrong. 

2. Use nothing as it stands. 

3. Change every single thing, except 
the title. 

4. Be thoro! 

The trouble has been as Gouverneur 
Morris points out, that most scenario 
writers had nothing in particular to say 
and no particular skill in saying it. The 
promise of-the new organization is that 
they are among the foremost novelists, and a successful author 
is, in the nature of things, one who has learned to tell a story. 

These eminent authors command the entire reading public 
of the United States. Their names are the features of all 
the fiction periodicals, and their endeavor to protect the value 
of their names in motion pictures is entitled to the hearty 
commendation of their reading public. 

Each picture will be identified by the name of the author. 
It will be “A Rex Beach Picture” or “A Gertrude Atherton 
Picture," and no release will be made until the author has 
passed it in a review for editing and titling and cutting. Under 
this method of production, something of the charm and 


personality of the author, as well as (Continued on page 334) 
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Sara's Way 


By L. M. MONTGOMERY 






warm June sunshine was coming down thru trees 
white with the virginal bloom of plums, and shining 
panes, making a tremulous mosaic upon Mrs. Eben 
Andrews’ spotless kitchen floor. Thru the open 
door, a wind, fragrant from long wanderings over 
orchards and clover meadows, drifted in, and from the window 
Mrs. Eben and her guest could look down over a long, misty 
valley sloping to a sparkling sea. 


Mrs. Jonas Andrews was spending the afternoon with her 


sister-in-law. She was a big, sonsy woman, with full-blown 
peony cheeks and large, dreamy brown eyes.. When she had 
been a slim, pink-and-white girl those eyes had been very ro- 
mantic. Now they were so out of keeping with the rest of her 
appearance as to be ludicrous. 

Mrs. Eben, sitting at the other end of the small tea table 
that was drawn up against the window, was a thin little woman, 
with a very sharp nose and light, faded blue eyes. She looked 
like a woman whose opinions were always very decided and 
warranted to wear. 

‘How does Sara like teaching at Newbridge?” asked Mrs. 
Jonas, helping herself a second time to Mrs. Eben’s matchless 
black fruit cake, and thereby bestowing a subtle compliment 
which Mrs. Eben did not fail to appreciate. 

“Well, 1 guess she likes it pretty well—better than down at 
White Sands, anyway,” answered Mrs. Eben. “Yes, | may say 
it suits her. Of course it’s a long walk there and back. I think 
it would have been wiser for her to keep on boarding with 
the Morrisons, as she did all winter, but Sara is bound to be 
home all she can. And I must ‘say the walk seems to agree 
with her.” 

‘| was down to see Jonas’ aunt at Newbridge last night,” 
said Mrs. Jonas, ‘and she said she'd heard that Sara had made 
up her mind to take Lige Baxter at last, and that they were 
to be married in the fall. She asked me if it was true. I said 
I didn't know, but I hoped to mercy it was. Now, is it, 
Louisa?” 

‘Not a word of it,”’ said Mrs. Eben sorrowfully. “Sara hasn't 
any more notion of taking Lige than ever she had. I'm sure 
it’s not my fault, I've talked and argued till I’m tired. I declare 
to you, Amelia, | am terrible disappointed. I'd set my heart 
on Sara's marrying Lige—and now to think she won't!’ 

“She is a very foolish girl,” said Mrs. Jonas judicially. “If 
Lige Baxter isn't good enough for her, who is?” 

‘And he’s so well off,’ said Mrs. Eben, “‘and does such a good 
business, and is well spoken of by everyone. And that lovely 
new house of his at Newbridge, with bay-windows and hard- 
wood floors! I've dreamed and dreamed of seeing Sara there 
as mistress.” : 

“Maybe you'll see her there yet,” said Mrs. Jonas, who 
always took a hopeful view of everything, even of Sara's con- 
trariness. But she felt discouraged, too. Well, she had done 
her best. If Lige Baxter's broth were spoiled, it was not for 
lack of cooks. Every Andrews in Avonlea had been trying for 
two years to bring about a match between him and Sara, and 
Mrs. Jonas had borne her part valiantly. 

Mrs. Eben’s despondent reply was cut short by the appear- 
ance of Sara herself. The girl stood for a moment in the doorway 
and looked with a faintly amused air at her aunts. She knew 
quite well that they had been discussing her, for Mrs. Jonas, 
who carried her conscience in her face, looked guilty, and 
Mrs. Eben had not been able wholly to banish her aggrieved 
expression. 

Sara put away her books, kissed Mrs. Jonas’ rosy cheek, 
and sat down at the table. Mrs. Eben brought her some fresh 
tea, some hot rolls and a little jelly-pot of the apricot preserves 


Author of “Anne of Green Gables,” 


“Chronicles of Avonlea,” etc 


Sara liked, and she cut some more fruit cake for her in moist, 
plummy slices. She might be out of patience with Sara's “‘con- 
trariness,"’ but she spoiled and petted her for all that, for the 
girl was the very core of her childless heart. 

Sara Andrews was not, strictly speaking, pretty, but there 
was that about her which made people look at her twice. She 
was very dark, with a rich, dusky sort of darkness; her deep 
eyes were velvety brown and her lips and cheeks were crimson. 

She ate her rolls and preserves with a healthy appetite, 
sharpened by her long walk from Newbridge, and told amusing 
little stories of her day's work that made the two older women 
shake with laughter, and exchange sly glances of pride over her 
cleverness. 

When tea was over, she poured the remaining contents of 
the cream jug into a saucer. 

“T must feed my pussy,”’ she said as she left the room. 

“That girl beats me,’ said Mrs. Eben with a sigh of per- 
plexity. “You know that black cat we've had for two years? 
Eben and I have always made a lot of him, but Sara seemed to 
have a dislike to him. Never a peaceful nap under the stove 
could he have when Sara was home—out he must go. Well, a 
little spell ago he got his leg broke accidentally and we thought 
he'd, have to be killed. But Sara wouldn't hear to it. She got 
splints and set his leg just as knacky and bandaged it up, and 
she has tended him like a sick baby ever since. He's just about 
well now, and he lives in clover, that cat does. It’s just her 
way. There's them sick chickens she’s been doctoring for a 
week, giving them pills and things. And she thinks more of 
that wretched-looking calf that got poisoned with paris green 
than of all the other stock on the place.” 

+ - * ” 

As the summer wore away Mrs. Eben tried to reconcile herself 
to the destruction of her air castles. But she scolded Sara 
considerably. 

“Sara, why don't you like Lige?_ I'm sure he’s a model young 
man. 

“| don’t like model young men,”’ answered Sara impatiently. 
“And I really think I hate Lige Baxter. He has always been 
held up to me as such a paragon. I'm tired of hearing all about 
his perfections. I know them all off by heart. He doesn't 
drink, he doesn’t smoke, he doesn't steal, he doesn't tell fibs, 
he never loses his temper, he doesn’t swear, and he goes to 
church regularly. Such a faultless creature as that would 
certainly get on my nerves. No, no, you'll have to pick out 
another mistress for your new house at the Bridge, Aunt 
Louisa.” 

When the apple trees that had been pink and white in June 
were russet and bronze in October, Mrs. Eben had a quilting. 
The quilt was of the “Rising Star’’ pattern, which was consid- 
ered in Avonlea to be very handsome. Mrs. Eben had intended 
it for part of Sara's “setting out,"’ and while she sewed the red- 
and-white diamonds together she had regaled her fancy by 
imagining she saw it spread out on the spareroom bed of the 
house at Newbridge, with herself laying her bonnet and shawl 
on it when she went to see Sara. Those bright visions had 
faded with the apple blpssoms, and Mrs. Eben hardly had the 
heart to finish the quilt at all. 

The quilting came off on Saturday afternoon, when Sara 
could be home from school. All Mrs. Eben’s particular friends 
were ranged around the quilt, and tongues and fingers flew. 
Sara flitted about, helping her aunt with the supper prepara- 
tions. She was in the room, getting the custard dishes out of 
the cupboard, when Mrs. George Pye arrived. 

Mrs. George had a genius for being late. She was later than 
usual today and she looked excited. Every woman around 
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the “Rising Star’ felt that Mrs. George had some news worth 
listening to, and there was an expectant silence while she pulled 
out her chair and settled herself at the quilt. 

She was a tall, thin woman with a long, pale face, and liquid 
green eyes. As she looked around the circle she had the air 
of a cat daintily licking its chops over some tidbit. 

“I suppose,” she said, “that you have heard the news.” 

She knew perfectly well that they had not. Every other 
woman at the frame stopped quilting. Mrs. Eben came to 
the door with a pan of puffy, smoking-hot soda biscuits in her 
hand. Sara stopped counting her custard dishes and turned her 
ripely-colored face over her shoulder. Even the black cat at 
her feet ceased preening his fur. Mrs. George felt that the 
undivided attention of her audience was hers. 


| Za ) 


Every woman around 
the “Rising Star” 
felt that Mrs. George 
had some news 
worth listening to 


“Baxter Brothers have failed,” she said, her green eyes 
shooting out flashes of light. “Failed disgracefully'"” 

She paused for a moment, but, since her hearers were as yet 
speechless from surprise she went on: 

“George came home from Newbridge just before I left, with 
the news. You could have knocked me down with a feather. 
I should have thought that firm was as steady as the Rock of 
Gibraltar. But they're ruined—absolutely ruined. Louisa, dear, 
can you find me a good needle?” 

“Louisa dear" had set her biscuits down with a sharp thud, 
reckless of results. A sharp, metallic tinkle sounded at the 
closet where Sara had struck the edge of her tray against a 
shelf. The sound seemed to loosen the paralyzed tongues and 
everybody began talking and exclaiming at once. Clear and 
shrill above the confusion rose Mrs. George Pye’s voice. 

“Yes, indeed, you may well say so. It is disgraceful. And 
to think how everybody trusted them! George will lose con- 
siderable by the crash, and so will a good many folks. Every- 
thing will have to go—Peter Baxter's farm and Lige’s grand 
new house. Mrs. Peter won't carry her head so high after this, 
I'll be bound. George saw Lige at the Bridge, and he said he 
looked dreadful cut up and ashamed.” 

“Who, or what's to blame for the failure?’’ asked Mrs. Rachel 
Lynde sharply. She did not like Mrs. George Pye. 

“There are a dozen different stories on the go,’ was the reply. 
“As far as George could make out, Peter Baxter has been 
speculating with other folks’. money, and this is the result. 
Everybody always suspected that Peter was crooked, but 


you'd thought that Lige would have kept him straight. He 
had always such a reputation for saintliness.” 

“I don't suppose Lige knew anything about it,” said Mrs. 
Rachel indignantly. 

“Well, he'd ought to then. If he isn't a knave he’s a fool,”’ 
said Mrs. Harmon Andrews, who had formerly been among his 
warmest partisans. “He should have kept watch on Peter and 
found out how the business was being run. Well, Sara, you 
were the level-headedest of us all—I'll admit that now. A nice 
mess it would be if you were married or engaged to Lige, and 
him left without a cent—even if he can clear his character.” 

There is a good deal of talk about Peter and swindling and 
a lawsuit,’” said Mrs. George Pye, quilting industriously. 
“Most of the Newbridge folks think it’s all Peter's fault and 
that Lige isn't to blame. But you can't tell. I daresay Lige is 
as deep in the mire as Peter. He was always a little too good 
to be wholesome, /] thought.” 

There was a clink of glass at the cupboard, as Sara set the 
tray down. She came forward and stood behind Mrs. Rachel 
Lynde’s chair, resting her shapely hands on that lady's broad 
shoulders. Her face was very pale, but her flashing eyes sought 
and faced Mrs. George Pye’s cat-like orbs defiantly. Her voice 


‘ quivered with passion and contempt. 


“You'll all have a fling at Lige Baxter now that he’s down. 
You couldn't say enough in his praise once. I'll not stand by 
and hear it hinted that Lige Baxter is a swindler. You all know 
perfectly well that Lige is as honest as the day, if he is so unfor- 
tunate as to have an unprincipled brother. You, Mrs. Pye, 
know it better than anyone, yet you come here and run him 
down the minute he’s in trouble. If there’s another word said 
here against Lige Baxter, I'll leave the room and the house till 
you're gone, every one of you.” 

She flashed a glance around the quilt that cowed the gossips. 
Even Mrs. George Pye’s eyes flickered and waned and quailed. 
Nothing more was said until Sara had picked up her glasses 
and marched from the room. Even then they dared not speak 
above a whisper. Mrs. Pye.alone, smarting from her snub, 
ventured to ejaculate, “Pity save us!’ as Sara slammed the 
door. 

* * * * 

For the next fortnight gossip and rumor held high carnival 
in Avonlea and Newbridge, and Mrs. Eben grew to dread the 
sight of a visitor. 

‘They're bound to talk about the Baxter failure and criticise 
Lige,”’ she deplored to Mrs. Jonas. “And it riles Sara up so 
terrible. She used to declare she hated Lige, and now she won't 
listen to a word against him. Not that I say any myself. I’m 
sorry for him, and I| believe he’s done his best. But I can't 
stop other people from talking.” 

One evening Harmon Andrews came in with a fresh budget of 
news. 

‘The Baxter business is pretty near wound up at last,” he said 
as he lighted his pipe. “Peter has got his lawsuits settled and 
has hushed up the talk about swindling somehow. Trust him 
for slipping out of a scrape clean and clever. He don’t seem to 
worry any, but Lige looks like a walking skeleton. Some folks 
pity him, but I say he should have kept the run of things better 
and not have trusted everything to Peter. I hear he’s going 
out West in the spring, to take up land in Alberta and try his 
hand at farming. Best thing he can do, I guess. Folks here- 
abouts have had enough of the Baxter breed. Newbridge will 
be well rid of them.” . 

Sara, who had been sitting in the dark corner of the stove, 
suddenly stood up, letting the black cat slip from her lap to the 
floor. Mrs. Eben glanced at her apprehensively, for she feared 
the girl was going to break out into a tirade against the com- 
placent Harmon. 

But Sara only walked fiercely out of the kitchen, with a sound 
as if she were struggling for breath. In the hall she snatched 
a scarf from the wall, flung open the front door, and rushed 
down the lane in the chill, pure air of the autumn twilight. Her 
heart was throbbing with the pity she always felt for bruised 
and baited creatures. 

On and on she went heedlessly, intent only on walking away 
her pain, over gray, brooding fields and wilding slopes, and 
























along the skirts of resinous, dusky pine woods, curtained with 
fine-spun purple gloom. Her dress brushed against the brittle 
grasses and sere ferns, and the moist night wind, loosened from 
wild places far away, blew her hair about her face. 

At last she came to a little rustic gate, leading into a shadowy 
wood-lane. The gate was bound with willow withes, and as 
Sara fumbled vainly at them with her chilled hands, a man’s 
firm step came up behind her and Lige Baxter's hand closed 
over hers. 

“O Lige,” she said with something like a sob. 

He opened the gate and drew her thru. She left her hand in 
his as they walked thru the lane where the lissome boughs of 
the young saplings flicked against their heads, and the air was 
wildly sweet with woodsy odors. 

“It's a long while since I've seen you, Lige,”’ Sara said at 
last. 

Lige looked wistfully down at her thru the gloom. 

“Yes, it seems very long to me, Sara. But I| didn't think 
you'd care to see me after what you said last spring. And you 
know things have been going against me. People have said 
hard things. I've been unfortunate, Sara, and maybe too easy- 
going, but I've been honest. Don't believe folks if they tell you 
I wasn't.” 

Indeed, I never did—not for a minute!"’ cried Sara. 

“I'm glad of that. I'm going away lateron. I felt bad enough 
when you refused to marry me, Sara, but it’s well for you you 
didn't. I'm man enough to be thankful my troubles don’t fall 
on you.” 

Sara stopped and turned to him. Beyond them the lane 
opened into a field and a clear lake of crocus sky cast a dim 
light into the shadow where they stood. Above it was a new 
moon, like a gleaning, silver scimitar. Sara saw that it was over 
her left shoulder, and she saw Lige’s face above her, tender and 
troubled. 

“Lige,”’ she whispered softly, ““do you love me still?” 

“You know I do,” said Lige sadly. 

That was all Sara wanted. With a quick movement she 
nestled into his arms, and laid her warm, tear-wet cheek against 


his cold one. 


* * * * 







When the amazing rumor that Sara was going to marry Lige 
Baxter and go out West with him circulated thru the Andrews 
clan, hands were lifted and heads were shaken. Mrs. Jonas 
puffed and panted up the hill to learn if it were true. 

She found Mrs. Eben stitching for dear life on an “Irish chain” 
quilt, while Sara was sewing the diamonds on another “Rising 
Star’ with a martyr-like expression on her face. Sara hated 
patchwork above everything else, but Mrs. Eben was mistress 
up to a certain point. 

“You'll have to make that quilt, Sara Andrews. If you're 
going out to live on those prairies you'll need piles of quilts, 
and you shall have them if I sew my fingers to the kone. But 
you Il have to help make them.” 

And Sara had to. 

When Mrs. Jonas came Mrs. Eben sent Sara off to the 
postoffice to get her out of the way. 

‘I suppose it’s true this time,” said Mrs. Jonas. 


AIR Justice, rise in righteous wrath 
And sweep Unfairness from thy path; 
Yes, in thy scales let sins te weighed, 
And let thy mandates be obeyed. 


“Fair Justice, Rise!” 








“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Eben briskly. “Sara is set on it. 


There is no use trying to move her—you know that—so I've 
just concluded to make the best of it. I’m no turncoat. Lige 


I've always 


Baxter is Lige Baxter still, neither more nor less. 






















































































































And as Sara fumbled vainly at them with chilled hands, a man’s firm 
step came up behind her and Lige Baxter’s hand closed over hers 


said he was a fine young man and | say so still. After all, he 
and Sara won't ke any poorer than Eken and I were when we 
started out.” 

Mrs. Jonas heaved a sigh of relief. 

“I'm real glad you take that view of it, Louisa. I'm not 
displeased either, altho Mrs. Harmon would take my head off 
if she heard me say so. I always liked Lige. But I must say 
I'm amazed, tco, after the way Sara used to rail at him.” 

“Well, we might have expected it,” said Mrs. Eben sagely. 
“It was always Sara's way. When any creature got sick or 
So you 


unfortunate, she seemed to take it right into her heart. 
may say Lige Baxter's failure was a success after all.” 






Fair Justice, rise and show thy might, 

For thou art ultimately Right! 

Let nations small on earth have voice, 

And let the Long-Oppressed rejoice. 

—G. Herb Palin. 
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Attairs and Folks: 


REVER AFTER" is the title of the play in 
which the genius of. Alice Brady shines. It is 
redolent of moonlight and love: of lilacs and wis- 
teria; of youth and springtime. For over a year 
it has riveted the attention of playgoers in blasé 
New York, and still continues an uninterrupted success. 
Three hundred and fifty performances on consecutive nights 
is a record of achievement for Broadway. Miss Brady gives 
a touch of distinctive Americanism in all her acting, which is 
nothing short of brilliant, persistent work. She has the dis- 
tinction of being one of the few who have followed from the 
screen to the footlights with success. For the next season the 
country will be able to see one of America’s most popular 
actresses en tour. “Forever After” is a play that will live, 
because it deals with the universal emotions and fundamental 
passions. Her personal triumph, a result of inherent pluck, is a 
source of great gratification 
to her distinguished — father, 
Mr. William A. Brady, the 
theatrical manager. Miss 
Brady has been surrounded 
in an environment from her 
early childhood that has made 
her success seem a natural and 
logical result of her inborn 
genius and persistence. 


* * * * 


HE thrill that came when 

we witnessed the presen- 
tation of the “Birth of a Na- 
tion” is revived in an evening 
with “Broken Blossoms.” The 
world recognized the arrival 
of a genius when David W. 
Griffith boldly defied traditions 
in his presentation of that 
epoch of history. “Broken 
Blossoms” brought to my mind 
the days in California when he 
was having his struggles in 
preparing his great master- 
piece. He had seen many dis- 
couraging days since the time 
he arrived in New York with 
the ambition to become a 
great actor. Now he finds 
himself the leading producer in 
a theatre then not evendreamed 
of by the Thespian prophets. 

It is not strange that people 
throng to see “Broken Blos- 
soms. Griffith productions 
appear to have the power to 
go out and produce themselves 
automatically, whether in far- 
off cities or on nearby Broad- 
way. 

‘Broken Blossoms” opens 
with a sort of prologue that 
has a “Belasco” suggestion. 
There is an air of mystery— 
the tinkling of the bells of the 
Buddhist Temple. The audi- 
ence feels a touch of the 


* 
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Avice BRADY IN “FoREVER AFTER” AT THE PLAYHOUSE, NEw YORK 


“spooks which is relieved by the rose-tinted background 
that follows. Then Griffith seems to have rolled up his 
sleeves as if to say, “Now the play!’ The girl ushers are 
in Oriental array. The Oriental music and incense is auto- 
suggestive—a preparatory prologue perhaps—so the play is 
first thoroly saturated with the atmosphere of a Chinaman 
leaving his native land. Landing in the Limehouse district, 
he is recognized as the hero, but it is very plain that he is not 
a Chinaman on the screen. Then comes the tragedy. The waif 
daughter of a prize fighter, as the heroine, recalls ‘Bill Sykes” 
of Dickens in the brutality of that drunken father. The little 
girl is hungry for a doll and to know someone who is kind. The 
pure and holy love of that Oriental for the little girl is misunder- 
stood, and the tragedy follows after a victorious prize fight 
screened with more vividness than the real pictures of the 
Dempsey-Willard fight at Toledo. A creepy air pervades the 
play, and yet the interest of 
the audience is riveted from first 
to last, revealing the power of 
the screen such as only aGriffith 
possesses up to this time. In 
the manner and method of the 
exploitation of the play, the 
Griffith touch is held firm and 
~ fast. 
There was a look of supreme 
satisfaction inthe eyes of David 
Griffith as he walked on Broad- 
way, past the open doors of the 
theater presenting the product 
of his brain. He was studying 
people. In his eyes there was 
a thoughtfulness as if trying to 
peer into the hearts and souls of 
the patrons as they passed out. 
He was doubtless wondering 
what they would like next from 
him. He turned and said, “Af- 
ter all, the producer must serve 
that which touches the highest 
and best emotions, and the real 
joy is in the giving of something 
you know is worth while.” 
“Broken Blossoms” may ap- 
pear like words of broken mean- 
ing, and yet what is more appro- 
priate than the word “‘broken” 
to tell the life story of a waif 
whose hunger for flowers and 
blossoms is not merely crushed, 
but broken—broken again and 
again in a way to express the 
agony of a young soul craving 
for the scent and fragrance of 
the flowers that wither and fade 
all too soon. For when the 
blossoms that bring all the hope 
of youth are broken, the tragedy 
is inevitable. 


* * * * 


N the early days of the de- 
velopment of the motion- 
picture business | met Edward 
Earl. Even then he had visions 
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of the future of the industry which has become fifth in volume of 
business in the United States. He began in the manufacture 
of the projecting machines, and the Nicholas Power Company, 
of which he is now the head, is the largest in the country 
producing moving-picture projecting machines. It is not only 
in manufacturing that Mr. Earl has succeeded, for he is most 


Photo by Lippincott, New York 
Epwarp EArL 
President of Nicholas Power Company 


of all a broad-minded, constructive business man—who never 
has lost the touch of the humanities of life. Born in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, he came early in life to New York to make his 
fortune. His career is marked by the purpose of valuing the 
human equations as the supreme asset in life. Every time I see 
a motion picture now | think of Earl; for I think of the first pic- 
ture on the screen | viewed with him, when it was regarded more 
or less as an experiment. In the enthusiasm of those early 
days he had a vision of what was to come to pass, and believed 
that the picture age had arrived. He then said that millions 
would meet face to face, thru the flash on the screen, that would 
constitute an influence all powerful. He has seen the business 
develop from swaddling clothes to its present gigantic propor- 
tions, and keeps in touch with every phase of the development. 
Many thousands of his machines all over the country day and 
night project a light that illuminates the pathway to even 
greater possibilities of this form of amusement, proving an 
educational power with the people that must be reckoned with 
in the making of public sentiment. 

A “close-up” of Mr. Earl readily explains why he has been 
able, within a few short years, to write his name so indelibly 
on the pages of the history of the machine manufacturers’ end 
of the motion picture industry. He believes in organization. 
He believes that when a man is given a job he should be given 


the chance to hold it down, and he therefore puts men at the 
heads of his various departments, gives them the proper tools 
to work with, and then endows them with proper authority. 

He is democratic’ to a degree, is as fond of telling a story as 
Lincoln was, and is about as companionable a man as the great 
Emancipator himself. 

He is a splendid leader and the moral fibre is strong in him. 

If one were to seek a reason for the success of Edward Earl, 
one need go no further than to quote the man: 

“Have confidence in yourself, but be sure to give the other 
fellow plenty of reason for sharing your confidence. In getting 
along in life, push is better than pull.” 

It is this characteristic that has put Edward Earl where he is 
today, and has made it possible for him to command men with 
credit. By all with whom he comes in contact he is respected 
and trusted; and by those whom he knows well he is liked, 
because he is a likeable man. 

* >. . * * 

HEN James A. Farrell, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, made his address at the National 
Foreign Trade Convention, he spoke by the book. At the time 
he was called to the presidency of the corporation he had built 
up one of the most perfected export organizations in the coun- 
try. There was not a market in the world, and hardly a ship 
that sailed the sea laden with iron or steel products that he was 
not familiar with. In his address Mr. Farrell reviewed the 
situation from the earliest times of American commerce; then 
began his discussion of the state of affairs that existed when 
the Foreign Trade Council was established. In 1913 commerce 
was conducted by twenty-five thousand steamers. Very little 
of the tonnage of the world commerce was carried in American 
bottoms. War necessities forced the government of the United 
States to become a ship-builder and ship-owner on a colossal 
scale, but Mr. Farrell pointed out that this does not render it 
any less a fact that the future of the American merchant marine 
must depend on the attractions which it offers to the employ- 
ment of private capital and the application of private enter- 
prise. The steamship business is one requiring special and 
exceptional aptitude. As a commercial proposition, govern- 
ment-owned ships in foreign trade would only result in the dis- 
organizationof existing 
trade routes in which 
government ships 
might engage, while 
bringing about a com- 
plete paralysis of indi- 
vidual effort to obtain 
for‘ privately-owned 
American shipsa larger 
share of American sea- 

borne commerce. 

Shipbuilding mater- 
ials and equipment 
are on a lower level 
in the United States 
than in any other 
producing country. 
This would seem to 
furnish an opportun- 
ity for providing 
American bottoms for 
the distribution of 
food supplies and ma- 
terials. He was en- 
thusiastic in his vision 
of establishing a 
market for the staple 
products of the field 
and mine, and that 
as a seafaring nation the United States must maintain a wide 
horizon, with a liberal conception of all the elements that enter 
into building up foreign commerce. He emphasized the fact that 
ships are a large part of the life of the nation to engage the ener- 
gies and command the confidence of a progressive commercial 
world at a time when trade expansion is the order of the day. 


James A. FARRELL 
President of the United States Steel Corporation, 
also President of the Foreign Trade Council 
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OW time flies! When | saw Cardinal Gibbons at Wash- 
ington, it seemed but a few years since I saw him when he 
visited the White House and called on President William 
McKinley. And yet this is the first time he has been in Wash- 
ington since then, and he lives only forty miles away—in 
Baltimore. His Eminence was as keenly interested in his trip 
about the Capitol as the throngs of other visitors. He was 
accompanied by Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts. He visited 
the old haunts in the Capitol that were familiar to him as a 
young man, during the stirring days of the Spanish War, when 
he was in close touch with President McKinley. The tributes 
to the Cardinal as he passed were indeed fitting, not only to one 
of his position, but to the man whose life and work has endeared 
him to the people. And that little red cardinal’s cap, adorning 
his almost spiritual features, was one of the most impressive 
pictures that came to view in my latest visit to Washington. 


* * * * 


| be the Bureau of Education I met Dr. Claxton, just as busy 
as ever with school problems. The moving pictures taken 
on the Western Front during the war have added something to 
the achievements of the country never known before. Pictures 
are preserved of soldiers in action, of gun firing, and of troops 
moving. In fact, every phase and feature of war-time activi- 
ties and hostilities are preserved for the screen. Many of these 
films are being sent out to universities and schools, to be used 
in the extension work. 

History may be taught in the future on the screen as well 
as on the printed page. There will be no difficulty in interest- 
ing the average American boy or girl in his geography or history 
lesson, if it is interspersed with pictures on the screen, giving 
them a living, breathing presentation of what heretofore has 
been dry historical facts. 

“It may be that we will have a school curriculum composed 
chiefly of lessons on the screen; for many people never would 
know the mysteries of the forest, field and jungle without the 
aid of the moving picture. Instead of cold steel plates and 
wood cuts, as in the olden days, we have the photographs. 
But could we measure the value of having a moving picture of 
Lincoln delivering his Gettysburg address, or reviewing the 
troops at the front, such as have been preserved of the Ameri- 
can generals and doughboys in the recent war. 

“The moving pictures prepared by Colonel Cody of the Wild 
West have preserved for us a glimpse of frontier and Indian 
life, that otherwise might have been lost for all time. Alto- 
gether we are becoming ‘movie’ fans down this way.” 

It was a well-known cabinet member speaking. When I 
told him I wanted to-use his expression he said: “Alright, 
but don’t use my name. Not that it makes any difference, 
but I don’t want to be the first.” 

We have all heard the appeal of the children to go to the 
“movies,” and few have ever failed to respond. Truly, the 
world feels the ‘movie™’ impulse. 


* * * * 


ALKING swiftly along upper Broadway, I was attracted 

by a striking robust statue in the window of the building 

of the United States Rubber Company. Everything that 

pertains to Abraham Lincoln interests me, but this figure 

seemed to possess a compelling power, recalling in a glance 

that impressive statue in the park at Newark of Lincoln sitting 

on a bench, and the heroic head in the rotunda at Washington. 

I knew it was a “Borglum,” but the story of the statue is 
equally as interesting. 

In that building is the office of Samuel Pomeroy Colt, chair- 
man of the Board of the United States Rubber Company. For 
many years he has been a lover of sculpture and an ardent 
admirer of “Rodin,” the French master. When in Paris, he 
met this greatest sculptor of modern times, whose magic seems 
to bring out of the rock a living, breathing life. Mr. Colt has 
the largest collection of “Rodin” statues in this country. 

It was only natural that he should be interested in the work 
of Gutzon Borglum, the Danish youth who has done so much 
for sculpture in America. Mr. Borglum had a large, handsome 
block of marble. He wanted to make a statue of Lincoln, so 


he visited Mr. Colt in this very office. The commission was 
given and the result was another triumph in Lincoln concep- 
tions. To think of a sculptor, entering the office of a business 
man, who in his leisure moments knows sculpture as he knows 
his business, and giving him the proportions of a block of 
marble, saying: “From this | want to create a Lincoln.” 


SAMUEL PoMEROY COLT 
Chairman of the Board of the United States Rubber Company 


Sculptors are always fascinating men, and I have often 
wished that I had lived in the days of ancient Greece—among 
graceful forms of Grecian art. But in later years | have felt 
that the work of “Rodin,” revolutionizing as it may seem, is a 
greater art. Some of the aspects of Rodin’s work are all- 
appealing, because he makes one feel that sculpture is more than 
an art. It indicates the greater thought, impossible to define 
in writing. The triumphs of his genius is only an indication 
of what was in his soul to express. His work seems to breathe 
the aspirations of the Creator himself—as the Creator reveals 
in geologic strata the story of the ages. Rodin’s work assumes 
geologic grandeur, and yet what tenderness in that sculpture 
of the hand of his mother. 

In the course of a little chat with the Colonel, who is a 
brother to United States Senator Colt of Rhode Island, in his 
office, | began to understand why he loved sculpture. The 
artistic display of pictures hung about his office, with its plain- 
top desk, tells the story, and in his home at Bristol, Rhode 
Island, he has gathered many rare pieces that give the touch 
of Athens. 

Colonel Samuel Pomeroy Colt was born in Paterson, New 
Jersey, in 1852. He graduated from the Institute of Tech- 
nology and has an LL. B. from Columbia. He began practising 
law in New York, but later removed to Rhode Island and 
founded the Industrial Trust Company. He has been president 
of the United States Rubber Company since 1901, and isa 
director in about forty corporations. He has served as a 
member of the General Assembly of his state, and alsofas 
attorney-general of Rhode Island. He served on the staff of 
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Governor Henry Lippitt as Colonel. During all these activities 
of life he has never been too busy to indulge himself in the study 
of art. Was it not Emerson who said that “No home is com- 
plete without one bit of sculpture—something that suggests 
all sides of living and breathing life?” 


* * * * 


HETHER singing operatic selections or simple ballads, 

or personating a youthful maid in grand-opera, Madame 
Schumann-Heink ever remains her simple, lovable, motherly 
self. Sitting on the stage of Symphony Hall on a Sunday after- 
noon, one of an enthralled audience, | heard her voice, more 
glorious than ever in peace times. The program was called 
popular, but the singer was even more so. When she swept 
down the stage with the gracious motherly smile, she captured 
all hearts. The mother of four soldiers—what else could be 
expected? Her plea in song or in speech for the country of her 
adoption was inspiring. Victory Bonds were her objective— 
and when she said “four and three-quarters” they understood. 
Could one ever forget Schumann-Heink singing ‘“Taps’’ or the 
‘Indian Love Song?” Intensely human, she is loved in all 
parts of the country, because she is first of all a woman in all 
the glorious triumphs of her art. The long musical trail she 
has blazed in the country, awakening an interest in the best 
music, has given her an enduring place as one of the greatest 
and most loved artists in America. During the war she sang 
to the soldiers, to the Red Cross, and in the cantonments— 
giving herself without reserve, soul and energy, for the cause 
of her boys who wore the khaki. Even with her heart rent 
asunder over the great crime of her birthland, her loyalty never 
wavered. Hundreds of thousands of American soldiers call her 
“mother,” and more than one regiment insisted upon calling 
her ‘‘colonel."’ As the soldiers cheered and saluted, she came 


MADAME ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 


back with her big dark eyes gleaming as she said: “‘Is it not 
wonderful to have such boys as that?” She had just given a 
$1,000 bond to the Salvation Army, for she felt, as the country 
felt, that the Victory Loan was indeed a debt of honor, and she 
said: “How much we have to be thankful for—for those boys 
who have returned to us, with a glory and honor not excelled.” 


Photo by Chickering, Boston 
JoHN H. PLUNKETT 


Chief of District Police of Massachusetts 


No wonder the rookies write her letters. As she sang for them 
I could think of nothing else than of American mothers singing 
the lullaby of “America” in a grand refrain, for her wonderful 
contralto voice, which time or age does not affect, seems to have 
all the enduring qualities of a motker’s love. In mellow mother 
tones she seemed to smooth the troubled and grieved, and in- 
spired the spartan mothers who are wearing golden stars on 
their arms. As we sat on the trunk and chatted after the en- 
cores were completed and the audience was still cheering, she 
would continue to hum. Then she stopped. “How I love to 
sing—when I feel that heart response of people flowing back 
to me. That is the reward that comes more than all else.” 
Even as she left, after two concerts in one day, she was still 
humming, like a mother crooning a lullaby. 


* * * * 


— almost ferocious in his prosecutions, is Massachu- 
setts Chief of Police, John H. Plunkett. He was born in 
Brooklyn, New York, and came to Boston in his infancy. In 
1892 Governor Russell appointed him in the public service, and 
for twenty-seven years he has served the commonwealth. His 
district police force is a perfect and powerful organization, a 
great achievement divided into three units: the chief, under 
the direction of His Excellency the Governor, and the three 
deputy chiefs and sixty-eight officers. 
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Assigning Photographic Problems to students at the U. S. A. School of Aerial Photo Reconnaissance at Langley Field, Virginia 


Chief Plunkett's eagle eye is on the personal interest of every 
individual living under the laws of the commonwealth, protect- 
ing the state from lawlessness, property from fire, the health 
of the children in school, their safety while in halls of amuse- 
ment; in fact, his duties are innumerable, for into his office 
are centered the vital wires of all the protective affairs of a great 
state. Keen at times, implacable in his attempts to uncover 
crime, Chief Plunkett is a remarkable man. His predominating 
instinct is kindness. Quiet and unassuming, his splendid mind 
sees and he hears all things which have to do with the protection 
of Massachusetts under its laws and constitution. When asked 
how, regardless of political differences in the administration of 
the state, four governors had signed for his continued appoint- 
ment, he was reluctant to reply, and one had to be content with 
the knowledge that for twenty-seven years he had served his 
office, that he was determined to uphold the law and protect 
the rights of all living under 
the constitution of the state and 
United States, and had done so 
to the satisfaction of the chief 
executives and their councils; 
but heconfessed, **I love human- 
ity and pity the unfortunate. 
| treat men like men, no matter 
what their crime has been. | 
will not brutalize a man because 
he has broken a law, and treat 
him inhumanly altho he must 
be punished according to the 
law he has broken. I feel from 
the bottom of my heart a great 
sympathy for a man in great 
trouble and will render him 
any merciful assistance within 
my power as a chief.” Great 
and stern and determined is the 
soul of John H. Plunkett, thru 
whose service passes the most 
noted criminals and lawbreakers 
of the state of Massachusetts. 
Chief Plunkett is more than an 
unrelenting chief of the district 
police—he is a philanthropist, a 
kind, loving man, with a quiet 
voice and gentle manner such as 
is positively captivating. Chief 
Plunkett knows men—none 
can deceive him. He believes 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
Coaxing cute cows to follow a“‘narrow path’’ in his latest comedy “Sunnyside”’ 


crime under the same conditions might be committed by any 
one, that man is not naturally a monster, but becomes lawless 
thru environment and social conditions or sudden insanity. 
Inexorable in his determination as chief of the police and the 
exercise of his authority as a police dictator, Chief Plunkett 
is the kind of man a great state should have for its chief of 
police. Not only is he a severe judge and guardian over the 
welfare of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, but he is a 
great organizer of police activity as well as the proud father of 
Ralph A. Plunkett of the victorious 26th—101st of the famous 
Yankee Division. 
* * * * 

F the American people could see the future of flying as 

clearly as is revealed in the photographs taken by the 
United States Aero Photograph Service, they would realize 
that the great aerial epoch is here to stay. With only a few 
airplanes in the country when 
the war began, they have 
multiplied, by the thousands, 
and a great industry has sprung 
up, as if by magic. 

You often hear the query, 
“How would you like to fly?” 
It comes with the same tone of 
inquiry as a ride in an automo- 
bile was regarded in years past. 
Many of the flyers in the war 
were used to take photographs. 
Their cameras were indeed the 
“eyes of the army,” and the 
Huns were able to hide little 
from these argus-eyed aviat- 
ors. The photographs revealed 
trenches, machine-gun emplace- 
ments, and the location of the 
artillery, which made war in 
some ways a battle of cameras. 

Flying is to be continued as 
a fascinating feature of army 
service. Many young men are 
enthusiastic with a view of se- 
curing an education in the Avi- 
ation Corps, thru the United 
States Army, as others are tak- 
ing up their work at West Point. 
The aviator is a man who has 
the perspective or bird's-eye 
view in chartering the unknown 
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sand bars and dangers to navigation, which might never 
be discovered in service exploration. The School of Aerial 
Photography is developing at a tremendous pace. When 
I saw these young men enlisting for this service they looked 
like youths who had a clear notion of just what they were 
doing. After one year’s service the unmarried soldier who is 


under thirty years of age, is eligible for an appointment as~ 


second lieutenant and begins his army service in much the 
same way as the cadets at West Point. The spirit of adventure 
shall live in the youth of the land. The opportunities for trips 
to all parts of the world without expense, free food, clothing, 
lodging, and healthful recreation is appealing to the smoulder- 
ing sentiment of the lads. Recruits are being received at any 
army recruiting station, to be sent eventually to the Aerial 
Photographic Recruit Depot at the Langley Field, Hampton, 
Virginia, for instruction in photography. There they begin to 
dream of seeing the world—in a dual sense—with their own 
eyes and thru one of the lenses with which Uncle Sam is making 
observations of the heavens above and the earth below. 


* * es - 8 


T was in a sleeping car that | made the acquaintance of 
Lieutenant Parker H. Read, U.S. N.. who made the first 
trip overseas in aeroplane NC-4. Both of us had stolen to the 
vestibule with one common thought between us—the need of 
a smoke. On his khaki coat hung the decorations commemo- 
rating the biggest achievement of the twentieth century. He 
seemed oblivious of it all and loathe to talk. 

“What was the most thrilling moment of your flight in 
the NC-4?" I asked, holding out a lighted match to light his 
cigarette. He smiled reminiscently, taking a few deep inhales. 

“It was the moment when I saw the land at Azores thru a 
hole in the fog,’ he replied. 

The trip scheduled by the Navy Department was not planned 
for a sensational stunt. It was a flight planned to secure facts 
and information that would demonstrate the safest and best 
aerial route across the Atlantic to Europe, and Lieutenant 
Read, born in New Hampshire, with a navy record of sixteen 
years, the last four of which have been spent in flying, was 
one of those selected to make the trip. 

Yes,’ he said in answer to my question, ‘it is fascinating, 
yet there is always a feeling of insecurity when you are sweeping 
with the wind thru the clouds in a heavier-than-air machine. 
I made one flight in a dirigible, and while the aeroplane may 
make more speed, the dirigible may first solve the commercial 
problems of transportation thru the air. They have more 
data to work upon, because balloons—lighter than air—repre- 
sent long years of experimentation, while aeroplanes are, at 
best, a new venture.” 

As we talked, it seemed hardly possible that this quiet, unas- 
suming bit of human flesh had flown thru the air from American 
shores to the far-off Azores, in a few hundred minutes. Appar- 
ently from his conversation he did not seem to be keen about 
making another trip at present, feeling, no doubt, that these 
are the days not to be excited over sensational stunts, 
for in the same way as the earth has been explored, so will 
the air. 

The pleasant sensation of the dirigible as compared to the 
nerve-racking flight in an aeroplane would seem to make “‘the- 
lighter-than-air transportation more alluring for leisurely 
cruising among the clouds—for the present, anyway. 

Lieutenant Read is the very picture of an ideal aviator. 
Light, airy and trim as a clipper craft, with muscles of wire 
and unfailing nerve, and a brain that can calculate on all 
the intricate problems of aerial navigation, he presents the 
personified spirit of young America—to do and to dare—with 
a splendid optimism, and to accomplish with unassuming 


modesty. 
* + * * 


T is a coveted honor to be president of the Rotary Club of 
Boston, especially when that honor has been won by a man 
who has his degree from the School of Hard Knocks rather 
than from the universities of traditional renown. A fifteen- 
year-old Chicago lad years ago revolted against going to school. 
He wanted to work in the stock yards. His father was a prom- 


inent physician, and felt that he faced a problem, for there 
was determination aglow in the face of the boy when he insisted 
that he wanted to start early doing things. 
Thirty-six years ago Charles Simons began his work in the 
stock yards at Chicago, driving sheep, for Swift & Co., in the 
days when Gustavus Swift came from Cape Cod to Chicago 
with great visions. Later, he won distinction as prize office 
boy. Those were the pioneer days in-the stock yards—when 
boys wore boots and knew all about mud. But every day he 
was there he used his eyes and his brains, and the result natu- 
rally was promotion. Before he was able to vote he was sent 
~to St. Paul, and there he won the distinction of being the “kid 
“manager.” He was then sent to Indianapolis as branch man- 
ager, where his fame in meeting problems of distribution ex- 
tended far and wide. From there Charlie was sent to Toledo 
and Allentown, where he had charge of nineteen branches in 
the anthracite coal district. Later, in Philadelphia, he solved 
many delicate problems of executive work. Five years in 
Philadelphia could not repress his activities. In 1910 he found 
himself in Boston as district manager, in charge of the various 
Swift establishments—the largest territory in the United States. 
That was nine years ago, but he had made more friends than 
many others would have made in a lifetime. His smiling face 
and impressive personality soon attracted friends, and Boston 


CHARLES SIMONS 
President of the Rotary Club of Boston 


recognized in him the qualities that attract loyal and sturdy 
friends. 

Charles Simons is a true type of the modern business man— 
aggressive, shrewd, capable, and intensely practical, but full of 
tender sentiment and crusadic qualities as any knight of old. 
He does not seem to make a motion—and they are truly swift 
and frequent—without having in mind the thought of doing 
something for someone else. He has a way of getting a good 
man to take his place, and this naturally (Continued on page 333) 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, WITH RousSEAU’s ISLAND AND THE Mont BLANC TOWERING IN THE DISTANCE 


Geneva, Switzerland 
Future Capital of the League of Nations 


By MARIE WIDMER 


mal 


SLIGHT in the heart of bleeding Europe there remained, 

i thru all the terrible years of war-frightfulness, one 

} sacred spot, which, as the months and years slipped 

by since that tragic August day in 1914, has become 

known as a haven of refuge for the homeless and a 

sister of mercy for all war sufferers of all nationalities and all 
creeds—Switzerland. 

Switzerland is the one nappy land in Europe where different 
races and different creeds live harmoniously together. Alle- 
manic, French, Italian and Romansch are the languages spoken 
in the little mountain republic, who has spent millions to safe- 
guard her absolute neutrality, which has proven an undestroy- 
able tie between her people during the long perturbed years 
of the war. 

And this most conscientious of neutrals, who, when making 
known its desire to become a member of the League of Nations 
laid particular stress on the fact that it wished even then to 
remain perpetually neutral, has now been chosen to become 
the future homeland of that heaven-inspired, noble creation 
of the Peace Conference, with the radiantly beautiful lake city 
of Geneva as its permanent abode. 

While France and Belgium, as actual martyrs of the great 
war, were pressing their special claims for this honor-on behalf 
of the latter, President Wilson is quoted as having told the 
delegates in his counter argument, and what proved to be the 
decisive speech in favor of Geneva: “You will not dare to 
choose a city as the capital of the League of Nations which 
incarnates the enmity between races—a city which has been 
wronged, doubtless, but which makes a reconciliation between 
the peoples of Europe more distant by the very wrongs it has 
suffered.” 

The choice of the little Alpine republic is, however, regarded 
as most logical and appropriate by all those who bear in mind 
that the ancient traditions and glorious history of that model 
democracy are in singular harmony with the principles of the 
League, and Geneva, in particular, as its chosen seat, unites 


in an especially full degree all the advantages and qualities 
necessary and desirable for this great distinction. 

From a geographical point of view it is easily accessible to 
all the members, and as for being worthy of this sublime honor, 
a brief survey of Geneva’'s historic, religious and literary asso- 
ciations will suffice to indicate that it is, indeed. the most ideal 
choice which the Conference could have made. 


GENEVA IN THE EARLY DAYS 


Geneva was occupied by a settlement long ago, but there is 
no exact record when the colony began. Czsar found here a 
town of the Allobroges that he called Geneva, and he actually 
cut the bridge over the Rhone which connected it with the 
right bank of the river, in order to prevent the passage of the 
Helvetes. When Gaul was organized under Roman adminis- 
tration, Geneva was included in the province of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis. The city adopted Christianity in the fourth century 
and quickly became the religious capital of a great diocese. 
Occupied in the fifth century by the Burgundians, Geneva 
formed part of the first kingdom of Burgundy, and fell along 
with it, in 534, into the hands of the Franks. 

In 888 the second Burgundian kingdom, east of the Jura, 
was founded on the ruins of the Carlovingian empire, and 
Geneva became one of its chief towns. The last king, Rudolf 
III, left his crown to the Emperor, Conrad the Salic, in the year 
1032, and Geneva thus became an imperial city and the local 
government, at that time administered by a bishop, was per- 
mitted to develop with considerable freedom. The prelate was 
at the same time temporal ruler of the city and spiritual head 
of a diocese partly occupied by nobles as powerful as himself, 
and in the end even more powerful. One of these, the Count of 
Savoy, succeeded, after having destroyed the power of the 
counts of Geneva, his rivals, in possessing himself of the Epis- 
copal castle and of the dignity of the vidomnat, or temporal 
function of the church (in 1290). 

From this time the pretended claims of the House of Savoy 
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to sovereignty over Geneva took more and more the character 
of veritable encroachments. It required all the zeal of the 
citizens—municipal government had been instituted at the 
close of the thirteenth century—to prevent the same from 
transforming themselves into possessions by force, which was 
for some centuries the principal object of the Savoyard princes. 

The beginning of the sixteenth century was marked by the 
breaking out of the final struggle between the people of Geneva 
an@ the Duke of Savoy, when the citizens were divided into 
two parties, the‘Mamelukes, or followers of the House of Savoy, 
and the Huguenots (from Eidgenossen—confederates). After 
having seen two of its patriotic chiefs perish—Berthelier in 
1519 and Levrier in.1524—the latter party finally won the day. 
Treaties of fellow-citizenship, made with the various Swiss 
cantons, assured to Geneva a security which only became defin- 
ite and final after thexadoption of the doctrine of the Reforma- 
tion, as preached by Farel, in 1535. The Episcopal authority 
was then abolished; Geneva became a republic governed by 
syndics and councils elected by the people. 








CALVIN AND THE ERA OF THE REFORMATION 
On the fifth day of August, 1536, there arrived in Geneva 


the man whose name lives still in the town itself and in the sys- . 


tem of theology which is called after him—Jean Calvin. He 
was a native of Noyon in Picardy who espoused the new relig- 
ious belief and had gone to the French capital, but found it 
necessary to seek an asylum abroad. 

Calvin attached himself to the new party in Geneva and soon 
acquired immense influence in that city as well as in the whole 
of Europe. He established not only the Reformed Church, 
but also the State; he developed public instruction, at that 
time already in a flourishing condition, founded the Geneva 
Academy, which became in those days the leading school of 
Protestant theology with the gentle Beza, Calvin's devoted 
friend, as its first rector. He worked out civil and sumptuary 
laws, investing old institutions with a simplicity and austerity 
which attracted the attention and obtained the support of 
reformers in all countries. 

Geneva thus became the stronghold of the Reformed Faith 
and a refuge for persecuted Protestants of all nationalities, 
especially Frenchmen. The refugees soon assimilated them- 
selves to their new home, and they and their descendants 
have greatly contributed to the importance of Geneva, which 
was also visited by John Knox when he was exiled from Great 
Britain. 





AFTER THE REFORMATION 

The final emancipation of Geneva from Savoy occurred in 
the year 1602, when the army of the latter, in the night of 
December 11, in the midst of peace, treacherously strove to 
surprise the sleeping city by climbing the ramparts. This 
attempt, called “‘escalade,”’ was a failure, and from that time 
on to the French Revolution Geneva was able to develop its 
own. fortunes. 


GENEVA’S LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, the son of a watchmaker, was born 


_in Geneva in the year 1712, and is one of Geneva's best known 
“literary celebrities. He disapproved of the unjust distinction 


then made between the aristocracy and the poorer classes, 
and as champion of the latter he exposed his convictions in 
the ‘’Contrat Social,”’ which, together with his “Emile,” were 
committed to the flames by the public executioner. But. 
strange to say, the very descendants of his fierce opponents 
erected a statue in his honor on the tiny island he—as an 


THE Famous 
ALABAMA Room 
IN THE 

City Hatt, 
GENEVA 


The little bell on the speaker's 
table is an exact copy in 
miniature of the famous 
Liberty Bell, and the 

portrait hanging in the 
background illustrates the 
first International 

Red Cross convention 

held in this hall 


almost pious devotee to Nature—loved so much, and which is 
now known as Rousseau’s Isle. 

Rousseau gave the first impulse to modern mountain worship. 
He especially loved wild and gloomy scenes and tells us in his 
“Confessions” that he required “torrents, rocks, dark forest, 
mountains and precipices.’ His description of the retreat at 
Meillerie, given in the “Nouvelle Heloise,” was especially 
famous, and among others deeply affected Goethe, Byron, and 
Shelley. 

Gradually Geneva and its lake became the Mecca of leaders 
in science and literature. Voltaire, Mme de Stael, Georges 
Sand, Dumas, Daudet and Byron, Gibbon, Dickens, Ruskin, 
Frances Havergal, Sismondi, De Sausure, Amiel—a veritable 
parade of illustrious poets, novelists, essayists, philosophers and 
scientists whose intimate connections with that fair and intel- 
lectual city and its environs are forever interwoven in its 
history. 


GENEVA IN THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURY 


After the French Revolution, Geneva was the capital of a 
French Department, but in 1814 it became the twenty-second 
canton of the Swiss Confederation. Ever since that time the 
history of this interesting city, so far as regards its foreign 


policy, has been identical in every respect with that of the 
Confederation. 
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GENEVA, CRADLE OF THE RED CROSS 
The actual founder of the Red Cross Society was Jean Henri 
Dunant, a philanthropic citizen of Geneva. On June 14, 1859, 
he chanced to be present at the battle of Solferino and was an 


INTERNATIONAL MONUMENT OF THE REFORMATION AT GENEVA 


The so-called ‘‘Mur de Geneve,” which has just been completed, is the noblest of all the memorials of the Reformation 
which have yet been erected. In the form of a series of mural sculptures it stretches along the promenade Des Bastion. 


This picture shows a general view 


eye-witness to the vast amount of 
unnecessary suffering that resulted 
from the inability of the regular 
surgical corps for the thousands of 
wounded who lay upon the field. 

Three years later he published a 
book on his experiences and advo- 
cated an international convention 
to provide for the aiding of the 
wounded in war. This convention. 
which took place at Geneva, and 
which was concluded and signed on 
August 22, 1864. neutralized the 
surgical corps of hostile armies and 
volunteer societies caring for the 
wounded. As a compliment to 
Switzerland, the Swiss flag in re- 
versed colors, i. e., a red cross on 
a white field, was to be adopted 
universally and worn on arm bands 
by all members of the neutral 
staffs. 

Geneva has since that time been 
the headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Society, which 
distinguished itself during the world 
War with«its gigantic activity on 
behalf of suffering mankind. 

Here, too, its agency for the 
prisoners of war, established in 
the spacious Musee Rath, proved itself always a most won- 
derful intermediary between the prisoners of war and their 
iamilies and their friends. 

Like all the Swiss cities on the route of that endless passage 
of evacues and grands blesses, the population of Geneva, as the 
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really true Samaritans, have opened their hearts and purses 
wide to those most unfortunate of all war victims, and 
that splendid charitable spirit has been manifested in un- 
diminished fervor from the very beginning of the terrible 
world war until the end. 


THE PALAIS EYNARD AT 
GENEVA 


In June, 1918, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross expressed a 
desire to establish a branch 
in Geneva, and the munici- 
pal authorities of that city, 
voted immediately that the 
handsome Palais Eynard 
should be placed at its dis- 
posal. The local commit- 
tee, consisting of American 
residents of Geneva, has 
since been extending its aid 
to allied and Swiss war vic- 
tims, and has also given its 
assistance to the numerous 
Swiss charities on behalf 
of foreign war sufferers. 


GENEVA HELPS TO MAKE 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


In the year 1864 the 
interesting Alabama Rcom 
in the City Hall, Ceneva, 
which was formerly used 
for marriage ceremonies, 
was placed at the disposal 
of the First International 
Red Cross Convention, 
which was signed on August 
22 of that year. In mem- 





INTERNATIONAL MONUMENT OF THE REFORMATION AT GENEVA 
This picture shows one of the series of sculptures in the lower section of the famous monument wall 


ory thereof a marble tablet with the following inscription 
was affixed to one of the walls: 


In this room on August 22,1864, was concluded and 
signed the Geneva convention for the betterment of 
the lot of wounded soidiers of armies in the field. 












A large oil painting shows the representatives of the different 
powers on the point of signing the document. 

This same room, in which the noblest sentiments of universal 
charity and fraternity have been displayed, was the place of 
meeting of the famous Alabama Claims Commission from 
December 15, 1871 to September 14, 1872, which,.on the 


occasion of its thirty-second conference, ended the disputes ~ 


between England and the United States after the Secession war. 
Great Britain was then obliged to pay $15,500,000 damages 
in favor of the United States. 

Here was a first demonstration of the value of international 
arbitrage to avoid wars, and at that time already the two 





THe BeEAuTIFUL PaLtats EYNARD AT GENEVA 
During the war it was the headquarters of the American Red Cross 


The temporary home of the League of Nations. 


powers in question chose as their meeting place the city of 
Geneva in neutral Switzerland, where foreign influence did not 


prevail. A marble tablet also commemorates this historic 
event in this chamber, which then became officially known as 
the “Alabama Room.” 

The revised text of the Geneva Convention was furthermore 
also signed in the Alabama Room. 

In the year 1876 the Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia 
celebrated the foundation of the United States of America, 
and the tenth anniversary of its own existence. The officers 
present at that meeting were overcome by a profound con- 
sciousness of prevailing peace, and offered their swords 
to be converted into agricultural implements. One of the 
members present, Thomas Atkinson, offered ten dollars for 
the first cart which would be cast from the metal of these 
weapons. 

This cart figured first as a symbol of peace in the 1878 Paris 
Exhibition, and was then, by a unanimous decision of the Uni- 
versal Peace Union and thru the intermediary of Charles 
Lemonnier, president of the International League for Peace 
and Freedom, offered to the city and people of Geneva to be 
placed in the “Alabama Room” and to remain there as a token 
of universal accord and peace. 

In the Alabama Room we find, moreover, a small facsimile 
of the gigantic Liberty Bell, which was cast in the United 
States from the metal of swords and cannon on the occasion of 
the hundredth anniversary of American independence. This 
little bell, coming from the bell foundry at Baltimore, has now 
taken the character of a bell of peace destined to announce to 
the whole world ‘Peace on earth and good will among men,” 
and it bears the inscription: 


May this emblem of peace engender the spirit 
which should reign over the whole world 


GENEVA AS IT IS TODAY 


At the southern end of the glorious lake bearing the same 
name, where the swift blue waters of the Rhone emerge from 
it, and a little above the confluence of the Rhone and the Arve, 
lies Geneva, a veritable prodigy of Nature and one of the most 
perfect combinations of all the elements which tend to make 
life attractive. 

Whether it be a stroll along the imposing promenades skirting 
the lake, where the distant Alpine chain, with Mont Blanco, 
beckons alluringly, or whether it be thru the old and new 
quarters of the city, one encounters constantly vivid proof 
of Geneva's dominant leadership thruout the ages. 

The very names of the 
streets, the rue Calvin, the 
rue Necker, the rue de la 
Croix Rouge, the rue Vol- 
taire, the rue Farel, the rue 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
where Rousseau's father 
lived, the Grand Rue, where 
Rousseau himself was born, 
are perpetual reminders of 
the city’s glorious past. 
Lately, as a compliment to 
the president of the United 
States of America, the rue 
d’Allemagne has become 
the rue Wilson. 

Old Geneva prides itself 
of St. Peter's Cathedral, 
that dignified memorial to 
its spiritual leader, Calvin. 
The construction of this 
edifice was started in the 
tenth century, on the site 
of an ancient pagan tem- 
ple, and completed in the 
thirteenth century. Begun 
at a time when the round 
arched Romanesque archi- 
tecture was at its height, 
the structure was finished 
when the Gothic period had attained its full glory. The 
interior, with ined-glass choir windows, is of. rare, 
dignified beauty; andthe magnificent cathedral organ has for 
centuries been the delight of all music lovers. 

In close vicinity to the cathedral is the ancient city hall, 
with the before-mentioned historic Alabama Room, and oppo- 
site is the arsenal, containing Geneva’s Museum of History. 

The College St. Antoine, founded by Calvin in 1559 and 
restored in 1888, is a further testirhonial to the great reformer. 
same as the university whose history dates back to Calvin's 


Academy, also founded in 1559. The university has acquired 


world fame and the numerous public and private educational 
institutions, contributing to the industrial, intellectual and 
artistic phases of life, are largely frequented. Quite recently 
Geneva has been enriched by the Monument of the Reformation 
which has been planned on the most comprehensive lines, so 
as to epitomize the history of the Reformation thruout the 
world, and not merely that part of it which took place in Geneva. 

It is a great mural monument on the Promenade des Bastions 
—where a remainder is left of one of the former city walls. 
bearing the instription “Post Tenebras Lux’ (light after dark- 
ness). The four figures of Calvin, Farel, Beza and Knox stand 
in alto-relievo and heroic size in the center. Eight panels. 
crowded with figures, are cut in bas-relief, with appropriate 
inscriptions. This is.an international monument, and France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Scotland, Holland, England, and the 
United States are represented. No. 5 pictures in stone the 
signing of the compact in the cabin of the Mayflower. 

In addition to the before-indicated intimate historic and 
spiritual connections with the leading nations of the world, this 
remarkable monument forms another lasting and universal bond 
of mutual appreciation and understanding. Was not Geneva 
pre-destined to become the capital of the League of Nations’ 
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“What Happened to Europe” 


NOME. thought that the addresses of Mr. Frank 
AL) Vanderlip on the European situation presented a 

f gloomy prospect. They did not hear the whole 

‘ai story as it appears in his book ‘What Happened to 
Europe.” As Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

and President of the National City Bank of New York, having 
the largest deposits of any bank in the United States. Mr. 
Vanderlip has been identified with the development of an 
epochal era. His opinions on matters financial have been 
authoritative. Returning from a six months’ trip to Europe, 
where he visited seven countries and interviewed nearly all 
the prominent people in fifteen 
other countries, he speaks with 
even greater authority as an author 
than as a banker. He has gathered 
information that constitutes a nota- 
ble piece of literature of the times. 

When on board the steamer re- 
turning to the United States he 
found himself “the strange pos- 
sessor of five leisure days.” With 
his usual initiative he wrote a book 
on board the steamer that vividly 
summarizes impressions and con- 
clusions, while they are fresh in 
his mind, without the distractions 
of business life. In his opening 
paragraph he presents a graphic 
picture of the disorganization and 
paralysation of production in 
Europe. The prospect of one-third 
of the grain fields of Poland and 
Roumania being idle presents a 
problem in food supply, and the 
scarcity of raw material precludes 
a resumption of production. The 
subject of transportation as a vital 
feature is surveyed in a masterly 
way. The inclination of the French 
as individualists is continuing in 
small business and does not augur 
well at a time when co-operation is 
an absolute necessity to conserve 
the international spirit of commer- 
cial democracy. It would seem a 
natural corollary to the terms of 
the Peace Treaty. But does that 
follow? 

The chaos of currencies is dis- 
cussed in a clear and clarified way 
as by one thoroly educated in prac- 
tical finance. The condition of 
England is reviewed at some length 
and discussed with a sympathetic 
appreciation of future needs. In France the problem must 
be faced of finding income for a budget of twenty-three 
billions and a debt to America of nearly three billions. Italy. 
wonderfully rich in man power and agricultural resources, 
has great potentialities in the development of water power, 
but not a pound of coal and little mineral resources. Italy's 
cry is for coal to develop her industries. The story of Spain 
is interesting. The great war brought Spain enormous profit 
that suggested a return of the golden days of the Conquest 
of the Incas. Here the wages are the lowest in Europe, 
common laborers receiving seventy cents per day. This 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


Author of the clearest and most concise exposition of the present 
European situation published in America up to date 


accounts for the undercurrent of unrest and the popularity 
of syndicalism, which is Bolshevist in its aspirations and 
methods, and offers little compromise. In Spain were found 
Germans still working in machine shops to spread German 
propaganda, with an eye on the future of Spain, which possesses 
the richest undeveloped resources in Europe. In Belgium, 
the most thickly populated country in Europe, industry is 
almost in a state of wreckage, because the intricate machine 
of production is thrown out of balance. For four and a half 
years this country has been in a state of disorder and semi- 
idleness, which has brought about disastrous results. 

Mr. Vanderlip is fearless in pre- 
senting these hard, cold—sometimes 
unwelcome—facts, but he is an irre- 
deemable optimist. 

He approaches the subject with a 
clear view, rather than with hopes 
and fancies. The international scale 
of fluctuations and the discussion 
of credits indicates the concentrated 
thought he had given in those 
leisure days on the high seas. New 
York is declared to be the future 
financial center of the world, and 
the Federal Reserve Bank is counted 
better adapted than the English 
banking system to meet the future 
needs of world finance. 

America’s success revolves around 
its large supply of self-contained 
raw materials, but Mr. Vanderlip 
insists that our elastic, but con- 
servative, political life has been an 
advantageous anchorage for Ameri- 
can industry. The relationship of 
labor and capital from the European 
view-point is discussed, and the in- 
fluence of this condition directly 
affects the United States. Mr. 
Vanderlip suggests that Europe be 
treated as a whole, and that plans 
should be made for the restoration 
of industrial processes. He suggests 
having the governments of the 
leading nations appoint bankers to 
look after the currency fluctuation, 
with headquarters in Europe, where 
problems that arise could be easily 
treated. There could be some plan 
whereby nations borrowing money 
would pledge their customs revenues 
in lieu of the payment of the loan. 
If the nation defaulted the Mter- 
national Loan Committee could pro- 
vide some"plan for the payment of the interest. Why should 
not the world draw closer together in the solution of financial 
problems as well as in other matters of war and peace? 

The broad and sympathetic comprehension of Mr. Vanderlip 
in reference to the future is reflected in the dedication of his book, 
“To my six children with the hope that they and their genera- 
tions will grow up possessed of an abundant sympathy of their 
fellows and sufficient knowledge of economic law to enable them 
to make a liberal and wise contribution of service to society.” 

When I met Mr. Vanderlip traveling thru the West, I found 
him visiting old friends in Chicago (Ccntirued on page 333) 
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Eyes That Saw the Glory 


Continued from page 294 


She was a direct descendent of Roger Williams and Governor Samuel 
Ward of South Carolina. 

On that day she told me of her school days in New York, where 
she developed a special talent for languages, ancient and modern. 
Her poetic genius she doubtless inherited from her mother. It was 
in Boston she met Margaret Fuller. She married Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe in 1843, and the first year of their married life was spent abroad, 
their first child, Julia, being born in Rome. It was in 1861 she wrote 
the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and in 1869, following the 
stirring scenes of the Civil War, she espoused the cause of Greece for 
liberty. 

She was one of the early advocates of woman suffrage, and fifty 
years ago, during her stay in England, began work for the formation 
of an international peace association of women. This was at the 
close of the Franco-Prussian War, and with the eye of a prophetess 
seemed to foresee the tragic events of the world war. Her own life 
was a busy one, not so much in poetical works and writings as in the 
activities that are so gloriously revealed in the stirring lines of the 
“Battle Hymn.” 

To think that the battle hymn of the world was written by an 
American woman and mother is significant. Every year her birthday 
is celebrated by admirers all over the country, but this birthday marks 
the cycle of an important century. In the meetings in Independence 
Hall, in Faneuil Hall, wherever patriotic feeling is renewed, Julia Ward 
Howe is remembered. 


- 


“The Battle Hymn of the Republic” was the hymn of the 26th or 
Yankee Division of the American Expeditionary Forces in France. 
It was sung by the soldiers as they embarked, and sung as they 

“returned. The lofty sentiment of the song will never pass, even 
tho now it expresses the achievement, as well as the dreams, of 
struggling peoples. 

Could one ever forget that picture of Julia Ward Howe in her ac- 
tivities in Boston and New England life? The impulse came to push 
forward and kiss her hand as that of royalty, for was she not a queen 
of liberty and democracy? Near the very spot where she began her 
married life an institution, the Perkins Institute for the Blind, was 
founded and cared for by her distinguished husband, and here also a 
square of ground has been preserved where it is hoped a fitting mem- 
orial of Julia Ward Howe will be provided amid the scenes of the 
activities of her prime and early womanhood. What a tribute when 
the blind people of the Perkins Institute sing their songs in grateful 
remembrance of this great friend of the blind and needy! Her great 
mother heart seemed to encompass not only that of her own people, 
but of the world-at-large—cosmopolite, in the highest sense a woman and 
mother ideal, and a firm friend—what more could be said of this 
wonderful woman? 

On the hundreth anniversary of her birth the prophecy of ’61 has 
come true. The light of the Cross gleams on the sacred soil of Palest- 
ine. The message that came in the blue dawn of Bethlehem gave to 
the world the Christ born “‘in the beauty of the lillies across the sea.” 





Free Treatment for 


CE following announcement was recently made thru 
the Journal of the American School of Osteopathy and 
4 | the Bulletin of the A. S. O. Hospital of Kirksville, 
Missouri, also thru the press. 
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Soldiers amd Sailors 


to take up his duties at the A. S. O. hospital. He will have 
charge of all pus cases. These are in addition to the sixteen 
men already on the regular staff.” 

The first case handled was a young 





| 

= “It has been decided by the 
management to make the following offer: 
Any returned foreign service soldier or sailor, 
anywhere in the country, during the next 
year, can get free surgical, orthopedic or 
osteopathic treatment, but cases that will 
have to be in the hospital must pay for their 
board and room. 

“Even this expense will be free to all 
members of Company C, who went out from 
Adair or adjoining counties, and of course, 
to all students and all graduates of the 
school. This offer holds good for the years 
1919 and 1920. 

“This is to be an important depart- 
ment of the school and hospital, and men 
specially trained for this work will be 
employed in addition to the regular force. 





man who had a stroke of paralysis two 
weeks before, and altho improved under 
treatment, he wished to have further 
consultation. 

Five of the A. S. O. staff went over him 
and pronounced the case probably curable 
under continued treatment. 

In two weeks the young man, who lives 
at LaGrange, Missouri, was well. 

On the same day this patient was 
examined, a young man from the 89th 
Division was operated on by Dr. George 
A. Still. 

A German high-explosive shell had 
shattered the ulna, in the battle of the 
Argonne Forest, October 21, and he lay 
out two days before getting first-aid 
treatment. 








“Already Dr. L. E. Browne, a four- 
year graduate, and an ex-interne, who 
spent a year at the base hospital at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Georgia, has been secured particularly for laboratory 
diagnosis, X-ray and general treatment. — 

“Dr. T. A. Rieger, a four-year graduate and an ex-interne, 
will also be connected with 
the department. 

“Two other men, who 
are still in the service, 
will probably be connected 
with the institution within 
the next three months. 

One of them is an instruc- 
tor in the army laboratory 
school in Washington, D.C. 

“Dr. H. A. Gorrell, who 
has been in the base hos- 
pital at Fort Des Moines, 
lowa, and has had special 
training in the care of 
wounds, has been released 


Surgeon-in-chief, 


PART OF THE A. S. 


Dr. Georce A. STILL 


He had the Dakin-Carrel solution for 
three weeks, and was sent home December 
8th. His wound had never healed. 

An X-ray picture showed a number of fragments of bone, 
and it was one of these, separated from the main bone, but 
connected with the outside, that kept up the infection. The 

; continued inflammation 
had caused a dense scar 
to form, which is signified 
by complete paralysis of 
that hand. 

The fragment was 
removed by Dr. George 
Still, and treatment was 
instituted, not only to 
clear up the infection, 
but to try to cure the 
paralysis. 

Since then over fifty 
cases have been handled. 
and others are showing up 
continuously. 


A. S. O. Hospital 


O. Hospitat STAFF 
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Open-Air SERVICE UNIT PROGRAM IN A City PARK 


Making Democracy Safe for the World 


By LOWELL AMES NORRIS 





NE cold December morning 

} one hundred and forty- 

three years ago, a party 

of reputable citizens, dis- 

guised as Indians, boarded 

some British ships lying at anchor 

in Boston Harbor and dumped some 

tax-obnoxious tea into the water. 

By such unsedate methods did the 

learned “Athens of America” strike 

the first blow of freedom for the 
thirteen colonies. 


and their fellowmen. 





(J NDER the star-spangled roof of heaven, which 

God created for all, regardless of race or creed, 
Boston folk have discovered the answer for which the 
whole world is seeking today—a ‘‘Comprehensive 
Knowledge of Understanding’’—toth of themselves 
Night after night, in open-air 
parks and playgrounds, thousands of men and 
women gather together to watch with fascinated eyes 
and attentive minds the mystic screen which teaches 
native and foreign-born alike the first practical 

steps of world brotherhood 


s general audiences of men and women. 
The same idea has been used in 
various parts of the United States, 
but nowhere in such well organized 
manner. 

Everyone knows that the world is 
passing thru a period of crucial un- 
rest which has not been born entirely 
from the high cost of living and the 
existing bitterness between labor and 
capital. Much of it is due to a 








Now this self-same city is making 
another premiere stroke for sturdy American citizenship. 
According to the “Bostonese” mode of expression, the object 
sought is not merely to Americanize the foreigner, but quite as 
much to foreignize the American. In plain United States, 
Boston is striking a decisive blow against Bolshevism and 
things not American—throwing them into the discard along- 
side the memorable tea. This she is doing by up-to-date 
methods—and what is more, is getting results. 

Seven nights a week, the Service Unit in open-air parks and 
playgrounds and indoor community centers is convincing the 
public that the business of the nation today is to help keep 
the world safe for democracy, and to keep our democracy safe 
for the world. 

The idea is not new, altho current developments and appli- 
cations of the plan are of recent origin. In 1914 a novel sug- 
gestion was made to maintain a series of outdoor programs in 
Boston, with motion pictures, music and other features to 
increase general familiarity with community or national re- 
sources and to give publicity to personal opportunities for 
health, recreation, welfare and service. These were inaugur- 
ated under the title of “Boston Park Shows” by a committee 
representing a dozen civic and welfare organizations in the 
city. E. B. Mero, Civic Secretary of the Boston Young Men's 
Christian Union, who has been active in the conduct of the 
“Park Shows,”’ became general manager at the time when the 
United States entered the world war, and set at work on con- 
structive publicity for “help win the war’ in co-operation 
with and by the help of various governmental and local agencies. 
This was done under the name of the ‘War Service Unit.” 
As a result of five years’ experience, with eight hundred and 
fifty programs, to audiences of over two million, there has been 
produced a unique type of program for Americanization pur- 
poses and a plan for successful presentation to special or 


pitiable lack of understanding. The 
army and navy has produced a new 
kind of democracy. It mattered not in the ranks whether John 
Jones in private life shoveled coal or sat behind the president's 
desk of acorporation. The chief essential was manhood. Much 
of the world’s future welfare will depend upon the chance 
acquaintances made while in the trenches, in training camps, 
on ships and at naval stations. But this mostly is found 
among the younger generation. Boston has discovered the 
psychological question which applies to everyone in all walks 
of life. 

Until the war, America opened her doors wide to the peoples 
of the world. These new Americans were known to the gen- 
eral public by contemptuous nicknames, and no effort was made 
to establish personal relations or welcome them in any way. 
Accordingly Italian, Armenian, and other foreign quarters 
sprang up in every American city. Virtually it was a bit of 
their native land, with many of its disadvantages, transplanted 
to the free soil of this country. Papers were established and 
printed in their native tongue, which, during the war, caused 
ceaseless propaganda trouble. Then came the time when the 
Bolshevist element secured control of Russia. At a late hour, 
America, the melting pot of nations, slowly awoke to the 
realization that while her people stood united against a foreign 
foe, no sympathetic bonds of friendship existed among the 
numerous nationalities making up her hundred million popula- 
tion to present a united peace front. She commenced her 
Americanization campaigns. They did not succeed. The 
highest ambition of a native-born American is to appear like 
a native of three or four generations. Americanization pro- 
grams were not constructed to satisfy this ambition. Accord- 
ingly they became unpopular. 

Realizing this, the Service Unit planned a new sort of com- 
munity meetings which would give the foreign-born man or 
woman information he should have about America, and to the 
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native-born constructive knowledge about the races whose 
former residents the United States is making into useful citizens 
—the sort you and | are glad to know. 

Somewhere in some park or playground each night a demo- 
cratic audience of from two to ten thousand gathers, and they 
come because they are interested. On special occasions, like_ 
last Independence Day, as a part of the City of Boston's ob- 
servance of that holiday, there have been outdoor audiences of 
over 30,000 people. At these gatherings millionaires rub 
elbows with day laborers; the mechanic and his girl derive as 
much enjoyment as does the well-dressed chap with the fash- 
ionable debutante who watch from the well-upholstered cushions 
of a speedster at the edge of the crowd, and make for the first 


The Service Unit plan surrounds these pictures with a com- 
pletely organized program, creating an atmosphere in which 
the pictures acquire’a significance and are given a power they 
do not possess under ordinary presentation. “‘Silent Talks” 
convey visually upon the screen timely information and concise 
comments on subjects of current interest, usually illustrated 
and adapted to the purpose of the meeting. These are, by far, 
one of the most interesting features of the Service Unit shows, 
not only because of the messages conveyed, but because the 
people eagerly absorb the information and inspiration set 
before them in terse sentences. Scattered along at frequent 
intervals is community singing with a song leader. Patri- 
otic features include a ceremony of dignity and seriousness 


centering about the national flag and anthem with reminders 


Night Scene of Interested Gathering at a Neighborhood Park Show 
Outside a Community Center 


time a speaking acquaintance with the dirt-smeared youngsters 
who cling upon the running -toard with a plaintive ‘Kin | see, 


Mister’; the woman from the West End tries to jam her six 
children into the seat the Corey Hill couple or the Chinese party 
from Harrison Avenue wish to occupy; the Italian admires 
the work of the Frenchman, and the American puts as much 
feeling into his rendering of the national air dear to the heart 
of some of his fellow citizens, as he would in singing his own 
“Star Spangled Banner.’ If you have ever heard our national 
anthem sung in English three thousand miles from God's 
country, it is an easy matter to imagine the thrill, the expanding 
spirit of sympathy which throbs in the souls of our citizens who 
were not born here. Such spontaneous propinquity cannot 
help but encourage a spirit of comradeship and the beginning 
of a better understanding. It is a workable get-together 
democracy of constructive Americanism. Even the always 
present youngsters absorb a large percentage of the real spirit 
of these meetings. 

These Service Unit programs are enjoyable as entertainments, 
and they are run with professional finish not much below good 
theatre standards. Always, however, there is a serious purpose 
behind them and a reason for every item of the program. None 
of it is arranged just to entertain or fill in time. 

Every program requires all present, foreign and native-torn 
alike, to sing together patriotic songs, and other familiar home 
songs of this country; and it requires all present to listen to 
music or witness some feature filrn of at least one foreign nation 
whose people are largely represented in America’s population. 
In some programs a foreign speaker talks atout his country 
and his people, and an American speaker (usually recruited 
from the former Four-Minute-Men) talks about America and 
American citizenship. 

Motion pictures are used as one of the several methods of 
presenting to an audience the subject under consideration. 


of historical events of peace and war that have made America 
the world power she is today. Special programs are arranged 
for particular purposes such as Thrift or Savings, Army and 
Navy Recruiting or Information; for soldiers and sailors at 
camps and stations sanctioned by War and Navy Department, 
welfare activities, city planning and civic advance. In many 
cases these programs have been used in place of entertainments, 
with results pleasing and profitable. All are united expressions 
of community spirit. 

The Service Unit, like the Boston Park Shows, which 
provided the foundation, is a civic welfare community service 
undertaking, and is not for commercial or theatre purposes. 
It renders assistance to municipal, industrial, educational, 
community and public welfare organizations, departments 
or committees. It is anxious to help form independent units 
for open-air park shows or indoor programs. Correspondence 
to the Service Unit in care of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE is 
invited. In:no way is this organization launching forth a 
commercial project for financial gain. 

By use of special slides in combination with films a series 
of effective Americanization programs were arranged late last 
winter in Boston school centers in co-operation with the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Immigration. Besides these school center 
meetings for neighborhood audiences, theatre meetings were 
held during the spring and a church turned over the Sunday 
afternoon services to the Service Unit for eight consecutive 
Sundays. ' 

One of these was held recently at the Fenway Theatre in 
place of the afternoon services of the Second Society of Uni- 
versalists. This was an ‘International Program’ with singing, 
pictures, patriotic features and brief talks concerning’ ‘world 
democracy. A feature was a Czecho-Slovak male chorus which 
sung the national hymn of that country and verses of *‘America’’ 
in their language, and then joined with the audience in singing 
the same in English. The flag of the Czecho-Slovak was borne 
by a Boston young man of that race who wore the American 
khaki during the great war. Motion pictures from Bohemia 
illustrated the life of the people in that land, which has 
become a separate republic from Austria-Hungary because of 
the war. 

The National anthems of Belgium, Great Britain, France. 
Japan and Italy, as well as the “Star Spangled Banner’’ were 
sung or played. Color guards of American soldiers, sailors 
and marines escorted the flags of the nations. 

Such a work was not destined to be limited to Boston in the 
scope of its endeavors. During the war its activities extended 
all over the New England States. Programs were arranged 
by official agencies in Boston, Worcester, Springfield, New 
Bedford, Fall River, Attleboro, Waltham, Woburn, Beverly, 
Northampton, Holyoke, Cambridge, Providence, Portland. 
and in communities outside of New England under private 
auspices. In co-operation with the War Work Council of the 
Y. M. C. A.. as well as by the United States Navy, special 
programs were arranged in practically all New England army 
posts and naval stations. 

A recent experiment was a “Forum-Unit" idea in which a 
patriotic motion picture was used for general discussion instead 
of the usual speaker for such occasions. This motion picture 
forum was the first of its kind, and is now being extended 
thruout the country as a twentieth century development of the 
public forum movement. 
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Author) with their wives, standing on “ Inspiration Point” 


Making Ourselves Over via the Mineral 
Waters Route 


Why Mineral Wells, Texas, the Winter Play-ground of America, Annually Attracts One Hundred 

and Fifty Thousand Vistors and Health-seekers From Every State in the Union—Here the Blind 

Receive Their Sight, the Lame Walk, the Infirm of Body and Mind Are Restored Along Rational 
Lines; at the Same Time Indulging in Happy Abandon and Relaxed Merry-making 


By EVERETT LLOYD 


JARLSBAD, Bohemia, famous as a health resort, is 
~ four hundred years old, and annually attracts, or 
i: | did, during its palmiest pre-war days, about eighty 
thousand visitors. Before the spouting fountain of 
the great Alte Weise, prince and peasant have stood 
or four centuries on a common level, drinking of Nature's 
healing waters; yet, without the patronage of kings and queens 
and world-wide advertising, Mineral Wells, Texas, far surpasses 
the great Bohemian resort in the number of health-seekers as 
well as cures. So accustomed are we to think in terms 
of comparison that we might as well men- 
tion these facts. 
Not only is Mineral Wells “the winter 
playground of America’’—with a perfect 
climate the year round, and the best hotels 
and bath houses, but it holds the world’s 
record as a mineral water distributing 
center, as it likewise does in the matter of 
local consumption. More health-giving 
waters are annually shipped from Mineral 
Wells than from any other water resort 
the “Carlsbad. the “Crazy"’ and 
Famous” being recommended by the 
medical profession of the world for stomach 
trouble, rheumatism, gout, Bright's disease, 
lood diseases, and disturbed metabolism. 
But Mineral Wells draws the line against 
ills—notably tuberculosis—and tubercular 
patients are advised not to utilize the 
water or baths. 
Mineral Wells has a population of ap- 
proximately twelve thousand, and the 


same number of visitors practically the year round. It is located 
fifty-three miles west of Fort Worth on the Texas & Pacific 
and the Gulf, Texas & Western railways. Nature was prodigal 
in giving the town a beautiful scenic setting. The scenery 
will compare favorably with the Green Mountain country or 
California. The altitude of Mineral Wells is one thousand 
feet, with a perfect-summer and winter climate. Tho famous 
thruout the country as a summer resort, Mineral Wells is 
fast becoming the most ideal winter resort; and with the recent 
discovery of oil at Ranger, the city, because of superior hotel 
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accommodations, fine water and good roads, has become one of 
the oil centers of the new fields, and a large amount of oil 
activity radiates from the town. Nearly all the larger 
companies have offices in Mineral Wells, and many of the 
rich oil operators are making it their headquarters. 

Reduced railroad rates to Mineral Wells are in force the year 
round from all points in the United States. The total number 
of annual visitors is one hundred and fifty thousand, and with 
the completion of the new Fort Worth and Mineral Wells 
Interurban this number will 
be twice as great. This line 
was recently undertaken by 
H. E. Robinson of Fort Worth 
and Dr. J. H. Eastland of 
Mineral Wells, together with 
several Fort Worth capitalists. 
The preliminary work of ob- 
taining the right of way and 
making the necessary surveys 
has been completed, and ac- 
cording to President Robinson 
the line should be in operation 
in May, 1920. This line will 
pass thru new and prosperous 
oil towns and open up rich terri- 
tory for Mineral Wells and Fort 
Worth. All agree that this in- 
terurban will be oneof the most 
prosperous in United States. 





THE Pertop—the most exclusive family hotel in Mineral Wells 


Mineral Wells has about thirty first-class hotels and any 
number of small family hotels and apartments, and is able at 
all times to handle the crowds. It is the most popular con- 
vention city in Texas, and has long been the political head- 
quarters of state candidates. All of them, from United States 
Senators to county officers, put in a few weeks at Mineral 
Wells before entering a campaign. The “boiling out’ process 
is necessary, then, too, any candidate can see several thousand 
of his constituents at this resort. 

Aside from the many attractions of Mineral Wells as a winter 
resort, the most inviting and pleasurable phase of all its activi- 
ties is the social life of the place, which deserves more than 








FAIRFIELD INN—long one of the favorite resorts of Mineral Wells 








passing notice. The hotels make life pleasant for the guests 
and visitors by music and dancing; and nowhere else in Texas 
will there be found more of the select and representative people 
of the Southwest, social leaders, prominent bankers, lawyers, 
and doctors. In fact, sometime during the year nearly every- 
body in Texas visits Mineral Wells. Ring Lardner, writing of 
the place recently in the Saturday Evening Post, said a large 
part of the population of Texas could be found in the lobby of 
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Hore, Dawson—Popular tourist hotel 


M@ the Crazy‘Wells Hotel. The 
manager of this hotel, Mr. 
W. O. Brinker, is an experi- 
enced and capable resort hotel 
man, coming from the Broad- 
moor of Colorado Springs to 
Mineral Wells. He has made 
the Crazy Wells Hotel the 
social center of the town, as 
well as one of the famous re- 
sort hotels of America. The 
town has other excellent hotels 
in the Period, the Damion, 
the Hexagon, the Oxford and 
others; but the Crazy has 
long been the social and in- 
tellectual center of Mineral 
Wells. 

Being the nearest large cit) 
to the famous Ranger oil field, 
it would be unfair to Mineral Wells to predict for her anything 
but a rapid growth and development within the next two or 
three years. Within five years the town will have a population 
of twenty-five thousand, and will be one of the cleanest and 
most modern cities of Texas. Recently a bond issue of $1,500.- 
000 was voted for improved roads and highways. This amount 
will be supplemented by state and federal aid to the amount 
of $750,000, and a system of modern roads will be built across 
the entire county, connecting with the oil fields. The town 
already has fourteen miles of paved streets and thirty miles 
of concrete sidewalks. A six-hundred-acre lake is being built 
to give Mineral Wells water supply for fifteen years. This 
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lake, now nearing completion, will average 
forty feet in depth and will afford a 
permanent and abundant water supply. 
For the sportsman, golfer. motorist and 
pleasure-seeker Mineral Wells offers at- 
tractions not found elsewhere; but the 
town's greatest asset during the fall and 
winter months is the climate. 

Mineral Wells is essentially a health 
resort. The mineral waters served here 
are of proven efficiency in the relief of 
many diseases, and are so recognized by 
the medical fraternity thruout the country. 

The mineral waters are pumped from 
wells ranging in depth from one hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and ninety 
feet. While the chemical properties of all 
the waters are practically the same, they 
are found in different proportions in 
various wells,. thus producing waters of 
different strength. For convenience of 
distinction, these different waters are 
named or numbered, denoting their vary- 
ing strength. 

Several large pavilions are operated 
here in which the waters are served to 

isitors for a minimum charge per week. 
(hese pavilions are well-heated in winter 
ind properly ventilated and cooled in 

immer. Polite attendants are on duty at all times from six 

‘clock in the morning until ten o'clock at night to cater to 
he wants of the drinkers. The pavilions are kept open every 
lay in the year. Some of the more pretentious ones maintain 
i free orchestra for the en- 
ertainment of their guests 
he greater part of the year. 

At no time in the history 
of medicine has as much at- 
tention been given to mineral 77 = =e 
waters by the profession as —_ 
is given today. So many A | B 
diseases yield to a steady 
process of elimination of ac- ( 
cumulated poisons causes 
the progressive physician to 
look for such a eliminating 
agent, and mineral waters 
have proven their efficiency 
as such an agent. The waters 
of mineral wells possess wonderful eliminating qualities and are 
indicated in all troubles arising from faulty elimination. 

The sanitary conditions of Mineral Wells are excellent, and 
thru the efforts of a vigilant citizenship are being constantly 
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The most representative department store in Mineral Wells 


Crazy WELLS Hotet—The gathering place for sociability 


improved. The death rate in 1914 was 7.33 per thousand. 
In 1916, according to the city health officer, the death rate 
was 6.5. This decrease of .83 is attributed to the splendid 
work being done along sanitary lines by the City Federation 
of Women's Clubs working 
ir conjunction with the sani- 
tary commissioner of the city. 
The above vital statistics 
apply to the resident popu- 
im) | “ae NCA FY lation and does not include 
i Gre ‘rR. the visitors. The statistics of 
the death rate among them 
are equally as encouraging. 
Out of a possible one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand visi- 
tors annually, the deathrate 
is less than one per thousand. 
The bath houses of Mineral 
Wells form a valuable asset 
to the comfort and material 
benefit of the visitor and health-seeker. A considerable invest- 
ment of capital along this line has been made. Built along 
scientific lines, they are equipped to give any kind of bath 
given anywhere. The waters of Mineral Wells are suitable 
for a splendid bath medium. 

Many physicians find that the right kind 
of bathing is a fine remedial agent in the 
treatment of various complaints. [In com- 
ing to Mineral Wells you get the full 
benefits of bathing to the same extent 
that you can get at any health resort— 
even at the exclusive bathing resorts—and 
in addition you get the benefits of our 
curative waters. Proper drinking and 
proper bathing form a strong team to pull 
you back to your wonted state of health. 

Mineral -Wells is doubly blessed as a 
city in which to make one’s home or in 
which to spend a vacation. In addition to 
its wonderful waters, it is located in a gas 
field of a proven area larger than any gas 
field in the country. Two gas companies 
have franchises for serving the domestic 
and industrial consumer and quantities 
can be figured on for factory purposes 
at an attractive price. 
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Oil is produced in paying quantities in several sections of 
the county and deep exploration will probably prove this to be 
an oil field‘of wonderful possibilities. 

7 > . . 

The English have a favorite saying to the7effect that there 
are only two kinds of people—those who bathe and those who 
do not. In a way this expresses the “Mineral Wells Idea,” 
for not only is 
drinking the 
mineral waters 
the first step 
in regaining 
health, but the 
baths play 
probably the 
most impor- 
tant part. 

Now, Min- 
eral Wells has 
its share of 
good doctors— 
but- getting 
well at Mineral 
Wells is not so 
much a matter 
of doctors as it 
is of being a 
water fan. It 
would be diffi- 
cult to catalog 
all the diseases 
that can be 
cured by drink- 
ing the mineral 
water and tak- 
ing the baths, 
yet it is safe to 
say that with 
the exception 
of tuberculosis 
and asthma 
there are few human ills so stubborn’as not to respond. to 
the mineral water treatment—these including rheumatism, 
Bright's disease, stomach trouble, indigestion, gout, malaria 
and diseases of the blood. And getting well at Mineral Wells 
is not a painful process, but can be accomplished with the 
least possible inconvenience and at nominal expense. People 
go to Mineral Wells to have fun, no matter how sick they 
are; and the water cure is the natural and rational cure—it 
is Nature's way, which is but another way of establishing 
proper elimination. Thousands of people today owe their 
present health to the merits: of the waters and baths of 
Mineral Wells, and it is unfortunate that they are not better 
known thruout the North and East. If Mineral Wells were 
properly advertised in the larger cities the town would be 
unable to accommodate the visitors and health-seekers. 

In taking the water cure at Mineral Wells one can forget all 
about doctors, drugs and operations, tho in the matter of able 
doctors the town has its share. After the proper diagnosis 
all the patient has to do is to drink the water and get thoroly 
“boiled out’ by the baths; and no health resort in the country 
has a greater number of first-class bath houses or more capable 
attendants than the Mineral Wells institutions. People go to 
Mineral Wells from all parts of the country. They represent 
all classes and every stage of disease. Thousands go on crutches 
and are able to discard them within a few weeks. Others are 
brought in on stretchers, but are soon able to walk; the lame 
and infirm of body and mind are restored. 

The advantage of the Mineral Wells cure is the absence of 
pain—it is an easy, painless and almost unconscious process— 
a beating back to health along the only lines Nature ever in- 


Guinn WitiiaMs, President of the First National 
Bank of Mineral Wells 
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tended. While the town is full of health-seekers, there is 
nothing to suggest thoughts or feelings of depression or illness. 
so common in hospitals and sanitariums. Just why sick people 
select a hospital or sanitarium as a place to regain health, with 
all the adverse suggestions of sickness and ill-smelling medicines, 
when they could more quickly find health in the open, has 
never been explained to the laity by the medical fraternity. 
Nature is the great restorer; and given fresh air, the proper 
mental attitude and wholesome food, recovery is assured. 

At Mineral Wells the local people and visitors are on a con- 
tinual lark—so contagious is this air of merry-making that 
the most chronic invalid soon forgets his ills and enters into the 
spirit of the place; and whether he wants to dance, play golf, 
enjoy a concert or simply watch the people as they stroll thru 
the Crazy Pavilion his desires’ are gratified; and it might be 
added in this connection that probably ten thousand people 
daily pass thru this pavilion, it being a part of the lobby of 
the Crazy Wells Hotel. In fact, everyone who visits Minera! 
Wells visits the Crazy Pavilion sometime during the day or 
evening. This also applies to the home people; and consider- 
ing that there are approximately twelve to fifteen thousand 
visitors in Mineral Wells thruout the summer months, it can 
be readily undérstood why the Crazy Well Pavilion and lobb: 
are such popular social centers. More people visit the lobb. 
during the twenty-four hours than visit the lobby.of any othe 
hotel in America in the same length of time. 

The one outstanding fact about Mineral Wells is this: Whik 
it is a health resort with thousands of health-seekers and visitors 
the majority of them are not really sick, but are on pleasure 


Hon. K. McBrayer, Mayor of Mineral Wells 


bent. At least, if they were ever sick they soon recover. 
With such an atmosphere of good-fellowship, amusements 
sports, recreation, motoring, hunting, fishing, a general get 
acquainted attitude on the part of everybody—and the mos: 
desirable climate during the fall and winter months to b 
found in the United States, Mineral Wells is justly coming int: 
its own as the “Play Ground of America.” Here we can in- 
dulge in a “making over” process without the usual painft 
medical attachments. If it can be said that there is a panace: 
for human ills the waters and baths of Mineral Wells may b 
said to approach it. 
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Mineral Wells, Texa 





Winter Playground of America 
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l Center of Texas Fields 


World Famous Health Resort 








Representative Bank, Hotels, Oil Brokers, Water Distributors, and Pleasure Resorts of Mineral Wells. 
Ask any of them for information—or, for rates and literature write Mineral Wells Chamber of Commerce 





























ROOMS 


. ‘ Hexag on 


Hotel 


MINERAL WELLS 
TEXAS 





WITH OR WITHOUT 
BATHS 








MRS. GALBRAITH, Hostess 


Che 


First National Bank 


of Mineral Wells 


CAPITAL . $60,000.00 
SURPLUS . .°. 20,000.00 


Se Ped Mineral Wells 
G. A. Sims, Cashier T. 
W. E. Braty, Ass’t Cashier exas 








PONDS & PARKS 


Crazy Tailors 


Perfect Service to All Hotel Guests and Visitors 
DRY CLEANING AND PRESSING 





Don’t Forget to Stop at 


The 
JEROME 
HOTEL 


MRS. SARA E. WALKER 
Owner 








THE PERIOD 


Miss Elizabeth Moore, Prop. 
MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS 
Select and Exclusive Family Tourist Hotel 





All Outside Rooms 








FORTUNES IN TEXAS OIL 


CROFT, SABLOSKY & MILLER 
Real Estate, Royalties and Leases 
MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS 


Correspondence invited from 
References: Any ban 





Eastern and Northern investors. 
k in Mineral Wells 


Rates $1.00 and Up 





TEXAS 








35 ROOMS WITH BOTH 
HOT and COLD WATER 


MINERAL WELLS 


cat 








The Play Place Health Resort 


of America 


Fairfield Inn 





Quiet, select and homelike 





FRED 


. H. SCHEER, Owner and Manager 


Mineral Wells, Texas 


MINERAL WELLS 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


M. W. HESTER, Manager i 
MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS 





DRINK 


AMERICAN 








The CALDWELL 


. CALDWELL 


Has no substitute or equal 


DR. R. E. L. MILLER 
VICE PRES. AND 


CARLSBAD WATER 


MINERAL WELLS 











Curios, 











Magazines, Newspa: 
— = Postcards. 


Cigars, Cigarettes, 
eadquarters for tourists 
TEXAS 


MINERAL WELLS, 





lis Hotel and all ri 
OPRater pavilions. Headquarters for tourists.” 


Savy 








MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS san it 


MINERAL ‘walk TEXAS GEN. MGR. TEXAS 
W. F. WRIGHT c. E. TURNER TEA ROOM Ametingp | 
WRIGHT-TURNER GROCER CO. Angel Food anp CAFE OX- FORD HOTEL |; pose” 
Wholesale Grocers op. rr 
Sandwiches, Salads, and Chafing Dish Dainties $ Pp 


Room 
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Cruising the Clouds 
‘6 ” Continued from 29; 
Want Ads that Reduce Wa nt | of the earth and find a friend, even tho he may 
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the clouds floating thru measureless space.” 


























Shortly before midnight the final inspection 
was made before the start. The signal was re. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | AGENTS WANTED ceived from the Weather Bureau, forecasting 
| HET ART Live A ts te Wanted, male or female, to sell De-Lite Auto | unfavorable conditions later, and the return 
t Not t 
establish business of your own in ‘which others others earn up to | it cleans, polishes and IX... Me a Hy Ly. ee aad on flight was hurried. The water balt ae was te 
pment to schol and Mbrarien eelling 5 Visual E Instruction and is a splend id ho house-to-house ition for ‘either ~ leased, and the ship rose to its equilibrious alti- J gt t 
t s ucal men e i = 
fee requir y a. Und re) o., instan pot hold dust. Asgoodas | tude of twenty-five hundred feet, then its engines [Mj con 
: Underwood “Dept mites Fifth Ave De-Lite Mig. Co., 9 Cawfield Street, Uphams Corner, Boston. 


were started and the homeward flight began. 
MISCELLANEOUS As the crew left the grounds there were shouts of 
Patents thet Protest. W Write us for New Bock, Patent “Seventy hours to Europe!” The eighty-one 

a other patent books combined. | vi 1.2) Flag Set—W elcome Home fog 12x14 inches; silk Peace | gasoline tanks along the sides of the deck wer 

~ & N, 162 Springer Building, Wash- e 
Dowce, DC, Ba 1800. flag of 22 Allied Nations, 9x13 inches; 2x3 feet fast color | filled. In spite of the drought laws, the water 
ballast contained enough alcohol to prevent 


‘ TYPEWRITERS | Earn Ste ta ES freezing in high altitudes. The crew slept in E 
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Syndicate, 1 1004, their hammocks along the side of the nine-inch 
Seale VAll trans ters. $10 te $15 up. up. Factory pone mem oe, ~ ater porate Pry if ged fell 2 of their ham- 
r on or our — j 
Fr Nate al Whiteheea trial. aoe tense blaek. fuarnteed, indies, coment, mocks they would crash thru the bag into space. 
— Pg SChingo. pee OS, Sy “s higheerade N.C. The baggage of the crew was strapped to the @ fut 














delicate aluminum frame work. The paradox of j me 
having plenty of space, but little room that could J on 
be utilized, was realized. Every ounce of weight pla 
counted. This was a contest with the grim law §j mu 
of gravitation. Newton and his falling apple had J vol 
not been forgotten. Even the enthusiasm was 92 : 
under control, for a tiny spark and all was over, § Cor 
and such a thing as an evening smoke on the JJ 60! 
deck of a dirigible was not to be dreamed of in 

the whirling cruise above the clouds: 

The crew wore rubber-soled shoes, and in the 
stillness of space watched the ticking clock to A 
see the moments wrested from the future, as 
time was turned forward in the flight, saving two 
golden hours out of every passing day, if Green- 
wich and its grim, immutable throbbing seconds J m; 
could be silenced. 

Safe, safe at last on England’s shores flashed @ th 
the wireless, and Europe only seventy-five hours 
away! Shades of Columbus, arise and tell again J as 
your story of those long months at sea. an 

The Nationat MaGazine of August, 1919, & hi: 
records the achievement. What will the next to 
sixty-six years record under this magic word? vi 
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Increasing the Purchasing §* 
Power of Mr. Average 
Man’s Dollar r 


Continued from page 305 


July, 1910, he became a vice-president of the a 
Guaranty Trust Company, succeeding to the § * 
presidency in January, 1915. s 

Every bank with which Mr. Sabin has been 
connected has shown remarkable progress. 

John Markle, coal operator, has been one of 

the strongest supporters of Arthur J. Morris. 
His belief in The Morris Plan is found in a para- 
Y graph: 
j..f | “After carefully studying and watching the 
development of The Morris Plan, I can frankly 
state that it has met our best expectations, not 
only as a business proposition, but also in its 
relation to social service. I have no suggestions 
to offer which, if carried out, would enable The 
Morris Plan to accomplish more than it does 
under the standard operation which has been 
| adopted. It is a system of banking especially 
planned for people of moderate means, and it 
gives them the opportunity to meet their just 
obligations in a practical, comprehensive and 
business-like way.” 

Mr. Markle is a vice-president of The Indus 
trial Finance Corporation, the parent organiza 
tion of The Morris Plan system; vice-chairman 
of The Morris Plan Trustees’ Association, 4 
vice-president of The Morris Plan Company of 
New York, and a vice-president of The Mortis 
Plan Insurance Society. 

Born in Hazleton, Pennsylvania, December 
15, 1858, Mr.{JMarkle graduated from Lafayctte 
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College in 1880. The same year he was appointed 
general superintendent of mines of G. B. Markle 
& Company, and on his father’s retirement from 
business, succeeded him and is now president of 
G. B. Markle Company, successor to G. B. 
Markle & Company, one of the largest of the 
“independent” companies in the anthracite coal 
industry. He is president and chief engineer of 
the Jeddo Tunnel Company. 

In 1902, he was one.of the leading figures, 
representing the independent coal operators in 
the negotiations with President Roosevelt, and 
at the inquiry by the President’s Committee in 
connection with the great anthracite coal strike. 


What Happened ¢o 
Europe P 


and Illinois, where he was born. As a boy he had 
worked in a machine shop with dreams of the 
future. These dreams did not surpass his achieve- 
ments. A man who can think, plan and write 
on public matters, and best of all execute these 
plans, is a man of public service. His work means 
much to this day and generation and in this 
volume of “‘What Happened to Europe” one finds 
a symposium of the ideals of fifteen nations 
concentrated upon the one central thought of a 
common weal. 
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Affairs and Folks 


Continued from page 318 


makes room for promotion. Perhaps it was his 
early association with the kindly-tempered sheep 
that explains his good nature. 

Mr. Simons has been known among Rotarians 
as “Swifty,” indicating the loyalty to his firm, 
and yet his good nature has never interfered with 
his plain common sense when there is a decision 
to be made. The same energetic and loyal ser- 
vice he has given to his business is also given to 
his associates. While he knows his business— 
meats and foodstuffs and all that appertains to 
it from the farm to the market—most of all he 
knows men, and best of all he loves men. The 
sparkle of his eye and the jovial jest explain why 
he was early a marked man for leadership. 

Charlie Simons is the father of three strapping 
boys--two of whom were in the service. He ever 
retains the buoyant spirit of youth, and when 
there is a Round Table at the NATIONAL Maca- 
ZINE Office he helps look after the guests and is 
always ready for service. When “mother” 
wanted special for the distinguished guests in the 
way of foods, he knew when and how to get it. 

The details of where he was born or his early 
career are mere incidentals. The one thing 
people want to know is what the man has done 
—is doing—and will do—then he attracts atten- 
tion as an exemplar Rotarian. The man whose 
friendship is sought and prized is the friendship 
that is looked upon as a presentation of a rare 
gift. The moment Charlie Simons enters a circle 
of men you know he is the leader of one squad 
at least—that it is natural for him to have re- 
Sponsibilities and be in charge of something, and 
what he does for others naturally comes back to 
him. He is one of those men who is naturally 
liked for himself and his work, and despite his 
modesty, his friends insist that his ability shall 
be utilized and appreciated while he is in the 
midst of the exhilarating activities of life to 
Pass on to him a few of the flowers of friendship 
that he has scattered all these days. 


TODAY 


I'd laugh today, today is brief, 

I would not wait for anything; 
I’d use today that cannot last, 
Be glad today and sing. 

—Anon. 














Book of the War 
“WE'LL STICK TO THE FINISH 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE | 








There can be no “I told you so” story of the winning of the war so 
genuinely sincere and truthful as the Victory story started long before 
the war was won. It remained for Joe Mitchell Chapple to tell this 
story, probably the most widely-read story of the Great Conflict. It 
meant getting in close, personal contact with those who comprised the 
great machine of victory—kings, presidents, marshals, premiers, com- 
manders, generals, admirals, lords, secretaries of war, ambassadors, 
sailors, soldiers, and the glorious women who played their no less great 
part. 

One sees the prognathous jaw of Civilization in the determined 
Allied expression which has become the title of this book: ““We’ll Stick 
to the Finish.” And the world now knows how they did stick—from 
the Grand Fleet to the over-the-top doughboy or the beloved doughnut 
lassie. This story brings one into intimate relation with the great people 
of the Great War—from America to England, to France, to Belgium, to 
Italy, to Greece, and home again. The world is reading this book. 
Such men as Roosevelt, Daniels, Lansing, House, say it is the real story- 
picture of the war. Probably no other war book has been so enthusi- 
astically or so favorably reviewed by the world’s press. To read this 
book is more than to read of Victory—it is to read of Victory in the 
making—a Victory that came true. 

Joe Chapple talked with all the Allied leaders—with Foch, Pershing, 
Haig, Diaz, Lloyd George, Orlando, Clemenceau, Sims, and Beatty, 
whose every utterance and action emphasized the spirit of the boys— 
“We'll Stick to the Finish.” 

This book of the war makes a splendid gift for anyone. The price is 
$2.00—less in quantity lots—at foremost book shops. It is published by 
the Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd., Boston, Mass. 














Ben FRANKLIN’S , On A 1919 War Savincs 
PICTURE STAMP 


let his picture remind 
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on a postage stamp has 


that “4 penny saved 
is @ penny earned.” 


$4.00 saved is 
£5.00 earned 
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Buy 
an 
Income 


Profitable 


Investing 
Versus 


Earning 
Capacity 


The earning capacity of 
business. men is limited at 
best to a comparatively few 
years. It is, therefore, of 
prime importance not only 
to practice thrift, but to 
invest wisely in standard 
securities of known value 
and earning power. 





The Ten-Payment 
Plan 


provides an easy method of 
buying and owning stocks. 
Our weekly market analysis 
keeps you posted on earn- 
ings, conditions and pros- 
pects of profitable invest- 
ments. 

Send for Booklet and Cur- 
rent Market Analysis, T-9. 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 


Members of 
Consolidated Stock Exchange 
of New York 














How to have clear, healthy skin 


DAY specialists every- 
where agree that people 
who have the healthiest, 

clearest skin, are those who care 
for it correctly. 


The big, bubbling lather of 
Lifebuoy Soap protects your 
skin and keeps it glowing with 
health. It carries a healthful 
antiseptic right down into the 
pores of the skin—frees them 
from every impurity. Soon your 
skin takes on that healthy ‘‘out- 
door’ look that so many Life- 
buoy users have. 


The pure odor of this health 
soap tells you why it cleanses so 
thoroughly—why it protects and 
benefits the skin. Useit every day 
and watch your skin improve. 





Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUO 








Your skin is always exposed to 
impurities. Keep it antiseptically 
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HEALTH PE 
SOA? fic 








Copyrighted, 1919, by Lever Bros. Co. 
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| the strength and spirit of the story, will be caught 





in the silver flashes of the film. 

Something revolutionary was necessary at just 
this time if the motion-picture industry was to 
go forward. It stood on dead center like an auto- 
mobile breasting the crest of a hill, with the pros- 
pect beyond fair and inviting. 

Into this field came this most extraordinary 
group of writers. They literally have everything. 
They come from the four quarters of the country, 
each bearing gifts unlike the others. 

Four of the eminent authors went to Europe 
during the war on big assignments for newspapers, 
magazines and publishers. They were Gertrude 
Atherton, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Leroy Scott 
and Gouverneur Morris, while Rupert Hughes 
was in intelligence work at Washington, and a 
major. Three of these celebrated authors are 
world travelers and have lived abroad consid- 
erably. Hughes has lived in most of the capitals 
of Europe. Mrs. Atherton is at home in either 
San Francisco, New York, Munich, or Paris. 
Morris went to China and Japan in his early 
twenties and is an authority on the islands of the 
Pacific. 

Both Leroy Scott and Major Hughes have 
been newspaper reporters and magazine editors. 
Scott was editor of Woman’s Home Companion 
at twenty-three. He has also spent six years in 
settlement work. He knows the slums and the 
seamy side of life as well-as the Middle West. 
He was born in Indiana, the only Hoosier in this 
famous group. 

Rex Beach was born in Michigan, and became 
a lawyer before he went to the Klondike. Mary 
Roberts Rinehart was born in Pittsburgh, and 


| grew up a professional nurse. Gertrude Atherton 


| Canadian island in the St. 


was born in San Francisco and bred in Kentucky. 
She now lives in New York City, and so do 
Scott, Hughes, Morris, and Beach. Basil King 
was born of an American mother, but on a 
Lawrence. He 
became a clergyman and gave up the pulpit to 
write and live in Boston. 


HAMILTON 


New York City 


“The House of Sunshine” 








OCATED on 73rd Street, just 
East of Broadway, among 
the select residences of the 

upper West Side. 

One block from beautiful Cen- 
tral Park West, Riverside Drive, 
72nd Street Express Subway and 
Elevated Stations. 

Five minutes from Times Square 
and fashionable shopping center of 
Fifth Avenue. : 

First hotel built according to 
new Zone Law—all outside rooms, 
single or en suite. 





APARTMENTS AVAILABLE 
FOR IMMEDIATE OR FALL RENTAL 

















Fer HIGH-GRADE PUBLICITY of Every Description 


Che 
WILLIAM EDWARD Ross 
SERVICE 


1414 Sun Building, New York, N. Y. 
We remove the bushel that hides your light. 
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